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Literature 
Authors and Their Public.in Ancient Times 
By George Haven Putnam. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


IN THESE Days of active discussion upon the nature of 
literary property, the historical side of the subject comes to 
possess a fresh interest. Legislation for the protection of: 
the author is of comparatively recent origin; but inthis as 
in other manifestations of political and social life, present 
achievements have grown out of past conditions, and can be 
well understood only when the successive stages of develop- 
ment have been traced. Very opportune, therefore, is the 
appearance of Mr. Putnam’s book on ‘Authors and their 
Public in Ancient Times.” The scope of the volume is 
stated in the sub-title—“ a sketch of literary conditions and 
of the relations with the public of literary producers from the 
earliest times to the invention of printing.” We learn from the 
preface that the book “as originally written” was “ planned 
to form a preliminary chapter, or general introduction, to a 
history of the origin and development of property in litera- 
ture.” The author enters thus.a wide and inviting field; 
though much has been done along certain lines, particularly 
by French and German writers, no such comprehensive 
treatment as he proposes has yet been given to the subject 
as a whole. 

The volume opens with an extended preface, at the end 
of which special acknowledgment of indebtedness is made to 
several foreign books; then follow nearly five pages of titles 
of works referred to as authorities, which may ‘be recom- 
mended as an excellent nucleus for a bibliography of the 
subject. Of the six chapters the first treats of the beginnings 
of literature, presenting a short statement of the literary con. 
ditions of Chaldea, Egypt, China, Japan, India, Persia and 
Judea; the second is devoted to Greece, and the third to 
Alexandria ; the fourth discusses briefly the subject of ““Book- 
Terminology in Classic Times”; the fifth, which is the largest 
chapter, is concerned with writing and publishing in ancient 
Rome, and fills 120 pages; the sixth contains a brief dis- 
cussion of the literary productiveness of Constantinople 
down to 1453, and of the éffect of the fall of that city upon 
the literary development of the West. The processes of book- 
making, the distribution of books from literary centres, the 
evolution of the publisher, the compensation of the author, 
and the size. and price of volumes, are among the many in- 
teresting topics treated. 

The matter of the book can hardly be characterized in a 
few words. The volume, as a whole, is well planned; and in 
his treatment of the subject the author had the advantage ofa 
degree of familiarity with the details of book-manufacture and 
with the status of authors to-day such as few possess. In 
historical investigations, however, such superabundance of 
practical knowledge needs to be counterbalanced by special 
scientific attainments, else there is danger that the investigator 
will either project upon what was imperfectly understood the 
light of present knowledge, or use without due discrimination 
the frequently erroneous results of the inquiries of others. 
Mr. Putnam has written with much painstaking, and with a 
clear idea of the purpose of his work; but, as he states in 
the preface, he has been “hampered by lack of familiarity 
with the works of even the more important of the Greek and 
Roman writers.” This limitation has, perhaps, made the book 
more open to criticism than the author imagined that it 
would. The very effort to compress the treatment of so 
large a subject into a volume of about 300 pages greatly en- 





hances the difficulties of concise and well-balanced generali- 
zation; but we certainly expect that, even when the writer 
uses material obtained from secondary sources, his staté- 
ments of fact will be exact andclear. That the book isnot with- 
out errors both ir. its data and in its more general statements 
will be apparent from the following examples, which are 
taken from the six pages devoted to Chaldeza. 

Page 5. ‘The important discovery of specimens of the 
earlier literature of Chaldza was due to Sir Henry Layard. 
In 1845 he was fortunate enough, while investigating the 
mounds at Koyunjik, “ * * to stumble into the cham- 
bers which had contained the royal library.” It was not Sir 
Henry Layard, but Hormuzd Rassam who found the tablets 
referred to. A graphic account of the discovery—one of the 
most romantic in the annals of Assyrian exploration—is given 
by Rassam himself in the “Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology,” Vol. vii., pp. 39-41. 

Page 6. “Smith was enabled to go to Mesopotamia, and 
in three successive journeys very largely to increase the col- 
lections of tablets, which finally comprised over 10.000 speci- 
mens.” The tablets number more nearly 20,000 than 10,000, 

- Page 7. “During the past ten years a great development 
has been given to the collecting and deciphering of the tab- 
lets by the labors of sueh scholars as Dieulafoy, Fritz Hom- 
mel, John P. Peters and others.” If this list is intended to 
be representative, as it should be, De Sarzec’s important dis- . 
coveries at Tello in 1878-81 deserve mention above those of 
Mr. Peters; curiously enough, the most important contribu- 
tions to the decipherment have come from men other than 
those mentioned, with the possible exception of Hommel, 

Page 8. ‘These campaign narratives finally came to take 
the shape of annual records, often beginning with the formula 
‘and when the springtime came, the time when kings go out 
to war.’” The Assyrian scholar will find it difficult to under- 
stand how the statement that this is a frequent introductory 
formula could have crept in. 

The book is further marred in some places by statements 
which, though not positively wrong, are so indefinite ag to 
be almost misleading. Thus on page 152:—‘ The book of 
Egyptian literature was nearly always written on papyrus, that 
is, on the tissue prepared from the stems of the papyrus 
plant.” The use of the word “stems” suggests an errone- ° 
ous idea, as anyone who has seen the tough, triangular 
stalks of the papyrus growing, as at Syracuse in Sicily, 
will readily understand. The paper of the ancients was 
prepared from the pith of the papyrus; the process is ex- 
plained at length by Pliny. Again, on p. 155:—* The pap- 
yrus book, whether Egyptian, Greek, or Roman was gotten 
up very much like a modern mounted map. A length of the 
material, written on one side only, was fastened to a wooden 
roller, around which it was wound.” There is nothing here to 
indicate that the writing of Greek and Roman literary works, 
unlike that of our maps and charts, was in columns, the lines 
of which were parallel with the edges of the roll, not with the 
rollers; the inexperienced reader would imagine, from the ~ 
comparison, that the ancient classical book was written in 
one continuous column from beginning to end. 

We find another instance of reasoning from insufficient 
data on p. 143:—‘“ Birt ascribes to the limitation pre- 


sented by the size of the rolls the division of narratives 
into ‘books,’ but it is certainly the case that there are 
examples of such division in the works of writers of a 
much earlier date, when large rolls were still customary, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, for instance, is so divided.” This 
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statement rests upon the fact that the Anabasis, in its present 
form, contains summaries of the foregoing narratives at the 
beginning of the second, third, fourth, fifth and seventh 
books, which Mr. Putnam states loosely on p. 88 :—‘ In 
Xenophon’s Anabasis we find that each chapter or book is 
preceded by a summary in which are repeated the contents 
of the preceding chapter.” The argument is of no value; 
for there is evidence to show that the summaries were not 
written by Xenophon, but added by some later editor or 
‘copyist, probably by the same one who divided the narrative 
into ‘books. 


Dn page 153 there is a slight mistranslation of both Latin 
and German :—“ Pliny, for instance, writes:—‘ Papyri na- 
tura dicetur, cum charte usu maxime humanitas vite con- 
stet, oe Birt renders thus :—‘It is on literature 
that all human development depends, and assuredly to 


literature is due the transmission of history.’” Birt’s words ° 


are as follows (“ Das Antike Buchwesen,” pp. 54-55) :-— 
“Dieser Satz ist identisch mit folgender Umschreibung: 
‘Auf der Litteratur beruht vor allem (maxime) die 
menschliche Bildung, jedenfalls (cer#e) beruht doch auf 
ihr alle historische Ueberlieferung (vite memoria).’” He 
would probably join with Pliny in objecting to the unlimited 
proposition that ‘ a// human development depends on liter- 
ature.” 

It is not worth while to mention in detail slips of the pen 
such as “ Discourse for Ligarius” instead of “Speech for 
Ligarius” (p. 188), and “ Hirtius Aulus” instead of “Aulus 
Hirtius” (p. 192); nor to comment upon the carelessness of 
the proof-reader, who understood no Greek (the accents are 
in most cases missing or wrong), and let pass, for example, 
“the Jiiads and the Odyssey” (p. 25), “ Tiron” for “Tiro” 
(p. 184 and Index), not to speak of wrong dates and other 
figures, as 401 B.C. for the death of Socrates (p. 16), and 
42,000 instead of 42,800 (p. 130). The limits of space do 
not permit us to examine questionable statements of a 
general nature, as the following remark about the relations 
of Rome and Etruria (p. 163):—‘“ With the Romans litera- 
ture was not of spontaneous growth, but was chiefly the result 
of the influence exerted by the Etruscans, who were their 
first teachers in everything mental and spiritual.” Nor, 
finally, can we here take. issue with the author on interesting 
points on which there ts room for difference of opinion, as in 
regard to the financial interest of the Roman Atticus in his 
publishing enterprises. 

Notwithstanding the shortcomings of the book, its main con- 

clusions, according to the present state of our knowledge, 
are unquestionably correct. Speaking of the relation of au- 
thors and publishers at Alexandria, Mr. Putnam says (p. 
147):—“The booksellers may have profited to some extent 
by the activity of the public interest in the rivalries of the 
various schools, but it appears as if the compensation of the 
authors must, like that of the Athenian philosophers of five 
or six hundred years earlier, have been limited to such pay- 
ments as were made by the attendants on their lectures.” 
He finds at Rome the beginnings of an organized publishing 
business, which under the Empire developed to very great 
proportions. The author’s property in his work was now 
recognized, and compensation of some sort was expected and 
received. However, “it was only after the general applica- 
tion of printing to the production of books that authors were 
placed in a position to enforce any property control over 
their productions, while for a long period this control was 
conceded for but brief terms and was restricted to but limited 
territories.” We may say of the volume as a whole that it 
is a conscientious attempt to present the subject in an intel- 
ligible and pleasing way to general readers; that in style and 
form it is well adapted to the class to which it appeals; and 
that, when revised in the interest of greater accuracy, it will 
merit the hearty thanks of all who are interested in the 
subject. 
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The Story of two Friends and a Woman 
The Manxman. A Novel. By Hall Caine. D, Appleton & Co, 


Wuen Mr. Hatt Caine’s * Scapegoat” was published, 
everyone said, “This is his masterpiece.” The reviews of 
his latest book which have appeared thus far are almost unani- 
mous in saying of “The Manxman” what had previously been 
said of “ The Scapegoat.” Happy the author each of whose 
books is hailed on its appearance as the best he has 
yet written. 

We agree with those who hold “ The Manxman ” tobe the 
best of Mr. Hall Caine’s stories, and one of the best stories 
of the year. It has its faults, but its merits far outweigh 
them. The plot is as old as the days of David and Bathshe- 
ba. What is new in the novel is Mr. Caine’s handling of the 
plot and of the scene where it is laid. We know little about 
Manxmen in America. We have heard of the pretty Isle of 
Man as an interesting corner of Her Majesty’s realm, where 
the people speak a strange tongue, and where a species of 
tailless cat has its habitat. For many years the island was 
unfrequented by the tourist, hut Mr. Gladstone discovered 
its charms a short time ago, and with the generous spirit he 
has always shown to places as well as to authors, he sang its 
praises in the market-place; and now the Isle has its big ho- 
tel and its excursion boats for which you may buy tickets at 
reduced rates from the ubiquitous Cook. 

“The Manxman” is the story of two brothers, their two 

sons and a woman, Old Deemster Christian of Ballawhaine 
—Tron Christian,” he was called—was a hard man, and 
when his son Thomas, who had studied law and was to suc- 
ceed his father as Deemster, told him that he was going to 
marry Mona Crellin, he was turned out of the house and dis- 
inherited. Thomas's brother Peter, a bad lot, had incited 
his father to the act. To be sure, Mona was no match for 
the son of a Deemster : she was not only common, but coarse. 
Very likely Thomas would have realized this and not married 
her, had he not felt in honor bound to do so when his father 
assailed her character and his. The marriage was a mistake, 
as such marriages are likely to be, and Thomas sank to the 
level of his wife. This unhappy couple had one child, Philip 
by name, who was as bright as he was beautiful. His only 
real chum was Pete Quilliam, the natural son of Thomas’s 
brother Peter and Bridget Quilliam—‘“a great, slow-eyed, 
comely-looking, comfortable, easy-going gawk,” who worked 
in the fields, digging potatoes and following the reapers, “for 
sixpence a day dry days, and fourpence all weathers.” She 
might have badgered the heir of Ballawhaine, but she never 
did so, Pete had something of his mother’s nature. He 
was stupid and could barely learn ‘to read, but he was a loyal, 
high-principled little fellow, and he worshiped his playmate 
Philip Christian. As he grew older he also worshiped pretty 
Kate Creegan, the innkeeper’s daughter, who had been kind 
to him. Although a shy youth, without a particle of conceit 
in his composition, Pete was made bold by love. He was 
little more than a beggar, and quite as much of a “gawk” as 
his mother, but he plucked up heart and told his love. He 
lacked, however, the courage to approach Kate’s father on 
the subject. For this delicate duty Peter chose his friend 
Philip. Now Philip also loved Kate, but he had never 
spoken of it, and neither she nor Pete suspected it. When 
Pete asked him to speak to the innkeeper, he hesitated. “I 
know I’m only a sort of a waistrel,” said Pete; “but, Phil, 
the way I’m loving that girl it’s shocking. I can never take 
rest for thinking of her. No, I’m not sleeping at night nor 
working reg’lar in the day neither. Everything is telling of 
her, and everything is shouting her name. It’s ‘ Kate’ in the 
sea, and ‘Kate’ in the river, and the trees and the gorse. 
* Kate,’ ‘ Kate,’ * Kate,’ it’s Kate constant, and I can’t stand 
much more of it. I’m loving the girl scandalous, that’s the 
truth, Phil.” Philip was loyal to Pete, and did speak for 
him and to the point. 

Pete was not altogether lacking in commonsense, and he 
knew as well as did the innkeeper that he could not marry 











until he had something to support a wife-with. So he decided 
to go to the Kimberley diamond fields, where in the course 
of five years he hoped to lay by enough to enable him to 
come home and marry Kate. Before he went he did a mad 
thing, but one not uncommon in the Isle of Man. He left 
Kate in charge of Philip. Not only was Philip to protect 
her if she needed protection, but he was to sing Pete’s praises 
to her, so that he should not be out of mind though out of 
sight. 

‘It is,” says the author, ‘‘a familiar duty in the Isle of Man, 
and he who discharges it is known by a familiar name. They call 
him the Dooney Mol/la—iiterally, the ‘ man-praiser,’ and his prim- 
ary function is that of an informal, unmercenary, purely friendly 
and philanthropic matchmaker, introduced by the young man to 
persuade the parents of the young woman that he is a splendid fel- 
low, with substantial possessions or magnificent prospects, and 
entirely fit to marry her. But he has a secondary function, less 
frequent, though scarcely less familiar; and it is that of lover by 
proxy, or intended husband by deputy, with duties of moral guard- 
ianship over the girl while the man himself is off ‘at the herrings,’ 
or away ‘at the mackerel,’ or abroad on wider voyages.” 

Philip played his part manfully, and it seemed as though he 
were going to have his reward, for the newscame that Pete 
had died. When Philip broke this intelligence to Kate, he 
learned of her love for him, and the two forgot the death of 
their friend in the joy that it had brought to them. But 
Philip was ambitious. He was rising in his profession. He 
would soon be a Deemster, and after that anything he chose. 
Kate was pretty and he loved her, but she was hardly the 
wife for a man of his position and prospects. Kate loved him 
with all her soul. There were no “ifs” and “buts” on her 
side. She led him on, there is no doubt of that, and her 
course led to her undoing. There is a chapter in this book 
very much like a certain chapter in “ Esther Waters.” Mr. 
Caine closes it with these words :— 

‘* When a good woman falls from honor,’is it merely that she 
is a victim of momentary intoxication, of stress of passion, of the 
fever of instinct? No. It is mainly that she is aslave of the 
sweetest, tenderest, most spiritual and pathetic of all human fall- 
acies—the fallacy that by giving herself to the man she loves she 
attaches him to herself for ever. This is the real betrayer of near- 
ly all good women that are betrayed. It lies at the root of tens of 
thousands of the cases that make up’the merciless story of man’s 
sin and woman’s weakness, Alas! it is only the woman who 
clings the closer. The impulse of the man is to draw apart. He 
must conquer it or she is lost. Such is the old cruel difference and 
inequality of man and woman as nature made them—the old trick, 
the old tragedy.” 

If Philip had only married Kate then and there, all might 
have been well; but he did not. 

Pete was not dead, and he came back to his island home 
with plenty of money in his pocket and more love than ever 
in his heart. Kate married him against her will, and then 
the trouble began. Philip should have gone away, but he 
stayed and he and Kate wronged poor Pete most shamefully. 
Philip repented when it was too late, and gave up everything 
for Kate, proving anew that love is mightier than ambition. 

To tell the plot of “The Manxman” cannot detract 
from the reader’s interest in the story, which lies mainly in 
Mr. Caine’s handling of his material. As we have said be- 
fore, the story has its faults; and one of them is its prolixity. 
It could have been told in a third of the space. While the 
characters are mostly drawn with a firm hand, we feel that 
Pete is a little over-drawn. Loyalty is a good thing, but he 
was more loyal than the king. No wonder that his sweet- 
ness sickened Philip. It was all right for Philip to be “sick- 
ened,” but it should have been by a manifestation of the 
righteous wrath, and not the “sweetness,” of the friend he 
had betrayed. Pete’s character is one met with occasionally 
in all parts of rural Europe, even to-day. It is, perhaps, 
the most curious survival of feudalism, and therefore less 
clear to us than to old-world readers. It is immortalized 
in French literature in the husband of Madame Bovary. 
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Marlborough 
Sohn Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. By General Viscount Wrolse- 
ley, K. P. Vols. I. & II. Longmans, Green & Co, 

THE CLAIM OF MARLBOROUGH to a place among the jllus- 
trious men of history rests chiefly upon his military achieve- 
ments during the reign of Queen Anne. There is abundant 
material for an account of his life during the period when he 
was practically the ruler of England, but little has been written 
about his earlier life ; and as he was more than fifty years old 
at the beginning of his brilliant career as a commander of 
armies, and was always a man of action, prominent in polit- 
ical and social circles, his biographer has had to go over a 
good deal of comparatively unexplored ground, in order to 
give “an idea of his personal character, his domestic life, and, 
as far as may be, the inner workings of his curiously constituted 
mind.” To enable the reader to form an accurate estimate of 
Marlborough, it was necessary, also, to give some account 
of the manners and customs of his times, and of those with 
whom he was associated, and who thus influenced his char- 
acter. But it would seem that this preparatory study of 
Marlborough’s career might have been somewhat condensed 
without lessening its value. It is a disappointment to find 
that the author has devoted two large octavo volumes, aver- 
aging more than four hundred pages each, to a consideration 
of that portion of Marlborough’s life prior to the accession of 
Queen Anne, and this disappointment is only partially miti- 
gated by his declared intention to complete his work at 
some future time. If his subsequent volumes are as prolix as 
the two under consideration, it might easily be believed that 
he is of the same opinion in regard to the difficulty of doing 
his subject justice as was the writer of the following stanza, 
who won the prize offered by the Duchess of Marlborough 
for the best poem commemorating the deeds of her great 
husband :— : 


‘*Five hundred pounds, too small a boon 
To set the poet’s muse in tune 
That nothing might escape her. 
Were I to attempt the heroic story 
Of the illustrious Churchill's glory, 
It scarce would buy the paper.” 


The biographer quotes this stanza in his preface, but dis- 
claims all intention of competing with its writer in point of 
condensation. 

An account is given of Marlborough’s birth, birthplace, 
horoscope and lineage. In a description of the members of 
his immediate family, it is stated that his mother had a sharp 
tongue and violent temper, which her son was fortunately 
spared from inheriting. His first service was in Tangier, 
whither he went as a volunteer, and where, as a mere boy, 
he tested his nerve and accustomed himself to the sensation 
of being shot at. After a short service there, he returned to 
England and rejoined the household of the Duke of York. 
He soon began an intrigue with the beautiful Duchess of 
Cleveland, one ofthe King’s many mistresses. She was many 
years his senior, and the author is probably right in his opin- 
ion that the young man was lured and tempted by this siren. 
The amour with the bewitching Barbara, even as aggravated 
by her purchase for him of the position of Gentleman of the’ 
Bedchamber to the Duke of York, and by his acceptance of 
her present of 4500/., which he promptly invested in an annu- 
ity, is a much less serious charge against Marlborough than 
his desertion of his friend and benefactor, the Duke of York, 
after the latter’s accession to the throne as James I!. But 
his treachery did not end even here, for later on he is found 
corresponding with the exiled James and furnishing him with 
military information, although filling, at the time, a high office 
under William. Marlborough’s well-known niggardliness is so 
trivial a defect as compared with the grave offences just 
mentioned, that it hardly merits attention, It seems very 
strange to find an author who admits the correctness of these 
charges endeavoring to prove that they should not necessarily 
subject Marlborough to the condemnation of postity. Ad- 
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mitting his skill as a diplomat, his greatness as a soldier, and 
the ability with which, as “‘ master of England,” he raised his 
country to the position of an enduring monarchy, it still 
seems futile to attempt to exteauate his acknowledged 
offences against the rules of honor and common decency, or 
to characterize his crimes as faults and petty foibles. 

The author’s defence is based upon the low standard of 
morals of the times. In the Restoration epoch, the standard 
of female virtue was surprisingly low. It was no disgrace 
to become the mistress of a prince, and the fact that 
Churchill’s sister was the mistress of the Duke of York no 
doubt had much to do with his joining the household of that 
Prince as a page, and with his subsequent advancement toa 
commission in the King’s regiment of Foot-Guards. The 
author describes the character of Charles II. and of James, 
in order that an estimate of society during their reigns may 
be formed. Both were unprincipled and immoral, and 
Churchill was brought up in their depraved society. Up to 
middle age he was surrounded by an atmosphere so polluted 
that the author says that it is hard to believe in the honesty 
of any man or the virtue of any woman.forced to breathe 
it. Churchill was rather better than worse than his fellow- 
courtiers and contemporaries. His most serious offence— 
the desertion of James—is attributed to his adherence to 
Protestantism, and to his determination to support the 
law which made it the State religion of England. His 
subsequent correspondence with James in regard to the 
latter’s restoration, which would surely have resulted to the 
disadvantage of Protestantism, is stated to have been due to 
dissatisfaction at the rewards bestowed upon him by William 
and Mary for his great services to them. At this time there 
must have been a conflict in his mind between love for Pro- 
testantism and desire for revenge, in which he was urged on 
by a hope of self-aggrandizement. Churchill’s morality 
should probably be measured by the standard of his time, 
and for this reason his intrigue with the Duchess of Cleve- 
land might be overlooked, especially as he is shown to have 
been a most faithful husband after his marriage to Sarah 
Jennings; but his acceptance of a competence from the 
King’s mistress and his double-dyed treachery cannot be 
smoothed over on the same grounds. The author states 
that it has not been his object to censure Churchill’s amours, 
to despise his niggardliness, or to hate his double dealing, 
but to learn the secret of his success and the motives of his 
actions. 





Home Rule in India 
The Protected Princes of India. By William Lee-Warner. Macmillan 
& Co, 


WHILE THE INSULAR BritisH, both conservatives and radi- 
cals, are wrestling over the problem of Home Rule in Ire- 
land, there is being wrought out in the great Indian Empire 
the problem of Home Rule in India, Very few Americans 
have an idea of the complexity of the forms of government 
in vogue in the region of the earth between the Himalayas 
and Cape Comorin, and between Siam and Arabia. Here 
are no fewer than 668 different states. The tide of British 
conquest represents 964,993 square miles submerged under 
the rule of the Queen-Empress, yet rising above this flood of 
English power are many native principalities that have sur- 
vived the shocks of the various policies dictated from London 
and changed with the changing politics of Parliament. The 
author has made a study of this particular phase of Anglo- 
Indian history, and his map and tables of the various states, 
their geographical position, the nature of the treaties by 
which they were connected in some way with Great Britain, 
furnish what will be to most readers a novel mine of infor- 
mation. One is reminded of the differences between the 
facts of feudalism as given in the generalizations of the law- 
books, and as shown in the details set forth by the scholarly 
and painstaking historian. In the former all is simplicity, in 
the latter allis heterogeneous. The story of conquest, treaty- 
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alliances and so-called settlements 1s an extremely varied one. 
The results of war and of peace, of political wisdom and 
politicians’ folly are here seen ataglance. One is impressed, 
too, with the great differences in the grades of civilization 
possessed by these Indian ‘states. The vast area of land 
seems to show a jungle of civilization and of political growths, 
as well as of religions. Ge 
The author, after showing the facts in the case, gives his at- 
tention to outlining the various policies which the British Gov- 
ernment has employed in the making of the Indian Empire. 
We can take space only to give his names for them—*“ the 
policy of the ring-fence,” “the policy of subordinate isola- 
tion,” “the connection of annexation with non-intervention ” 
and “the policy of subordinate union.” In an exceedingly 
clear style, and with thorough mastery of the colossal body 
of facts, he shows the profit-and-loss account. He draws, also, 
suggestive contrasts between the Federal States of America 
and those of India, and between the objects which the 
United States of America and the British Government in 
India have had in view, so that this book is an extremely 
valuable one for American statesmen to possess at this 
time. While the question of our future foreign policy is still 
in solution, and the American mind has not yet been made 
up as to what it should doin Samoa, Hawaii and other small 
portions of the earth beyond our borders, this book will serve 
asahelp. Year by year it is clearly shown that the old, 
native ability of the Indian princes to govern is weakening, 
while the genius of the British race for political administra- 
tion seems to shine out more clearly. The author discusses 
very luminously the obligations of the states for the common 
defence in external and internal.administration, and then 
shows what should be expected from the British jurisdiction 
in thenative states. Finally, without committing himself too 
strongly to either side of the question, he discusses the 
nature of the tie which unites the British and the Indian 
Empire. “It is not,” he says, “international, not feudal, not 
constitutional, The secret of British success is not that of 
Roman success, which latter lay in the policy of separation 
and division. The secrét of British success lies in the fact 
that one supreme authority is needed to keep the peace, to 
arbitrate between state and state, and to unite the iso- 
lated groups of societies under one standard of allegiance 
and one tie of common interest. Though this book makes 
no pretense of being more than a suggestive inquiry into 
and study of a great problem, it is one of surpassing interest 
to all thoughtful Englishmen, and to all Americans interested 
in our future foreign policy. 





Sociology and Economics 

‘* WEALTH AND MORAL Law” is a series of lectures, delivered 
to the students of the Hartford Theological Seminary, by President 
Andrews of Brown University. They are not all so purely ethical 
in character as their title indicates, portions of them being 
strictly economic; and we could have wished that these parts had 
been omitted in favor of something more germane to the author's 
main theme. The best parts of the book are the first and last lec- 
tures; and these are the most distinctly ethical in character. Mr. 
Andrews reminds those who inveigh against riches and rich men | 
that it is no sin to be rich, if one has acquired his wealth by honor- 
able means and uses it well; and he also maintains that in the 
present state of human affairs the possession of large masses of 
capital by individuals is often advantageous to the public. He has 
a good deal to say about trusts and monopolies; but we cannot see 
that he sheds any new or valuable light on the subject. He calls 
attention to some evils that are due to bad legislation, but almost 
wholly neglects the corrupting influence of money in politics, which 
is one of the greatest evils of our time. He is no socialist; on the 


contrary, he says that the socialist proposal ‘‘ sounds like moving 
the previous question on a motion to introduce the millennium.” In 
his concluding lecture, Mr. Andrews teaches with much earnestness 
and force that the only way to social reform is through moral 
reform—that ‘‘the problem of human progress is the problem of 
improving human character”; and this, we believe, is the view to 
which all judicious minds have come or are rapidly coming. (Hart- 
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ford Seminary Press.)——-MIss GERTRUDE M. TUCKWILL’s book 
on ‘‘ The State and Its Children” is full of ‘interest for its careful re- 
ports of the different institutions in England for the care and reform 
‘of children. It shows the state, perhaps the state rather than the 
government, fulfilling a natural duty. (London: Methuen & Co.) 





** THE EVOLUTION OF Modern Capitalism,” by John A. Hob- 
son, is a study of the development of machinery during the past 
150 years, and of its economic effects. It opens with a discussion 
of the nature and functions of capital and machinery, followed by 
an account of the condition and character of industry before ma- 
chinery and steam-power came into use. Mr. Hobson then shows 
the order in which machinery was introduced in the various 
branches of industry, and’the great changes in the industrial organ- 
ization which resulted therefrom, while the rest of the book is de- 
voted to showing the effects of the great industrial development on 
the character of the workers, on the employment of wom- 
en, on industrial depressions and on the general progress 
of the world in population, wealth and civilization. Thus 
he has sought, not only to relate history, but also to inter- 
pret it; and while there is nothing strikingly original in his 
exposition, and while some of his views .seem to us mistaken, he 
brings forward many considerations and arguments that are well 
worthy of attention from all who are investigating the subject. 
We cannot, however, approve the style and method of his work. 
He is too fond of rigid divisions and classifications, as if anxious 
to give his work a strictly scientific form; and his style is altogether 
too full of unusual and technical expressions, and ill fitted to at- 
tract readers, But, on the whole, the book is well worthy of the 
place it holds in the Contemporary Science Series. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 





IT USED TO BE thought that high wages meant a high cost of 
production, and, notwithstanding that Adam Smith and other 
economists have maintained the contrary, the old view still pre- 


vails to a great extemt among capitalists and politicians, and is not ° 


without influence on practical affairs, Among recent writers who 
recognize the truth that, within reasonable limits, highly paid labor 
is the cheapest, stands the German economist Lujo Brentano, 
whose essay on ‘‘ Hours and Wagesin Relation to Production” has 
- been translated into English by Mrs. William Arnold.’ After not- 
ing the fact that in Germany false views on the subject are widely 
prevalent, even among officers of state, the author proceeds to 
show by both statistics and the testimony of English and Ameri- 
can employers, that the efficiency of well-paid laborers is so much 
greater than that of poorly paid ones as to more than make up for 
the increased sum spent in wages; and he affirms that the indus- 
trial supremacy of the English-speaking nations is partly the re- 
sult of the high pay of their laborers, . He then goes on to consid- 
er the effect on production of shortening the hours of labor, and 
finds that, though the reduction of working time from twelve to 
ten, and afterwards to nine or eight hours, has generally been at- 
tended by some diminution of the amount produced, yet the loss 
has been slight compared with the reduction of working time. 
These results are highly encouraging to all friends of the working 
classes, Prof. Brentano’s presentation of them, being compact 
and readable, is well worth having, The book belongs to the 
Social Science Series. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





JoHN Rae's ‘‘Eight Hours for Work” is a vigorous and intel- 
ligent plea for the general adoption of a working day of eight 
hours. The author begins by showing that when, some years ago, 
the hours of labor were reduced from twelve or thirteen to ten, 
there was no equivalent reduction in the amount of goods produced, 
and in many cases no reduction at all. He then brings forward a 
long array of facts tending to prove that where the eight-hour 

* system has been introduced, the effect has been similar, the falling 
off in production, when it has occurred at all, being slight, while in 
not a few important cases the production was as great in a day of 
eight hours as it had previously been in one of nine or ten. Most 
of the examples are taken from British industry, but there is also a 
chapter on the eight-hour day in Victoria, where it has been quite 
generally established, and where it is believed by almost all classes 
to be beneficial, Some readers will be apt to think that Mr. Rae 
takes too rosy a view of his subject, but he certainly makes out a 
very strong case. Those who are interested in the question dis- 

» whatever their views, cannot afford to leave his book 
unread. He shows, too, the reason why the reduction of hours 
has not brought a corresponding reduction in the product—the 
result being partly due to improved management, the more rapid 
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running of machinery and certain other economics, but mainly to 
the greater energy and efficiency of the workmen. Many British 
manufacturers have argued that, if they adopted the eight-hour 
system, they would suffer from the competition of foreigners, whose 
day is longer; but Mr. Rae thinks otherwise, and gives good 
reasons for his opinion. The showing that he makes in favor of 
the eight-hour system is highly encouraging, and seems to fore- 
shadow its extension at no distant day. (Macmillan & Co.) 





‘* JOINT METALLISM,” by Anson Phelps Stokes, is an attempt to 
settle the money question. Mr, Stokes would have the Govern- 
ment coin five-dollar gold pieces, and also silver pieces of the same 
weight as these gold coins, and would provide that all debts, both 
public and private, may be paid half in gold and half in. silver, .the 
relative value of the two metals to be fixed on the first day of each 
month by the Secretary of the U. S. Treasury. The mere state- 
ment of such a scheme seems to us a sufficient condemnation of it; 
but the author has here given not only his own arguments in its 
support, but some that have been urged against it, so that his read- 
ers can hear’ both sides and form their own opinions. (G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons). ‘* POLITICAL INDIFFERENCE,” by John A. 
Porter, is a fourth-of-July oration on the duties of educated men 
in public affairs. The author, who is the editor of a daily news- 
paper, is impressed, as many other men are, with the evils now 
prevalent in American politics, and with the dangers of the future; 
and he here undertakes to point out the remedy. He maintains, 
as some others have done, that most of the evils complained of 
arise from the indifference of our educated people to their political 
duties, and especially from their failure to ‘‘ attend the primaries,” 
For our part, we attach much less importance to the nominating 
caucuses than Mr. Porter does, and we look for improvement in 
our public life rather to the better political education of the people. 
Yet there is much in this pamphlet with which we heartily agree, 
and it is clearly and forcibly put. (Hartford: Fowler & Miller Co.) 








STUDENTS OF THE land question will’ undoubtedly like 
to read William Epps’s ‘‘ Land Systems of Australasia,” which 
has lately appeared. Itis in the main a record of facts rather thana 
presentation of theories; but the author has also endeavored to show 
the economic and social effects of the systems of land-tenure he de- 
scribes, and their influence en the distribution of the land among 
the people. He treats of each colony. separately, including New 
Zealand and Tasmania, telling how the land was first assigned to 
the settlers, and on what conditions it is held now, giving, per- 
haps, a greater amount of detail than most readers will care for. 
He remarks that ‘‘ there is no country in the world with a similar 
population, in which such immense areas are held by private indi- 
viduals,” and the figures he gives tend strongly to confirm this 
statement. He attributes to the methods of landholding now prev- 
alent the tendency of the Australian people to concentrate in 
towns, rather than to till the soil; but on this point we think he is 
mistaken, for the same predilection for town-life is manifest now in 
all commercial countries, and seems to be a natural result of our 
present methods of industry. Mr, Epps’s book will have an in- 
terest for economists, because it relates to so new a country, and 
will furnish useful material for comparison with the land systems 
of the old world. (Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





‘‘ THE JOINT STANDARD,” by Elijah Helm, is an essay on the 
monetary disturbances of the past twenty years, written from the 
standpoint of bimetallism. It is judicious in temper and better in 
style than most financial works; it is likely, also, to provoke 
thought even in those who disagree with the author’s views. He 
begins with a brief statement of what money is, and of the part 
that gold and silver have played in the monetary system of the 
world, special care being taken to show the influence of the Latin 
Union in preserving the established ratio between the two metals, 
and thus minimizing the fluctuations in the value of each, Mr. 
Helm then goes on to show what, in his opinion, have been the 
effects of the widespread demonetization of silver since 1871, dwell- 
ing particularly on the general fall in prices—which, as he truly 
observes, is only another name for a rise in the value of gold—and 
on the difficulties of the Indian Government, due to the increasing 
disparity between the two metals. On all phases of the sub- 
ject he presents a mass of useful facts and statistics; and on some 
points he is able to quote from monometallists as well as from bi- 
metallists in support of his views. He ends by expressi 
opinion that the only way out of the difficulty is by the adoption of 
international bimetallism, which, he is sanguine enough to think, is 


certain to take place. The book deserves the attention of all bi- 
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metallists asa clear presentment of and argument for their cause. 
‘@acmillan & Co.) 
Fiction 

** BROWN’S RETREAT, and Other Stories,” by Anna Eichberg 
King, is a modest volume. It contains a number of stories of 
New England life, and one need not read many pages to discover 
that the author has the true touch—the temperament for describing 
that peculiar community. This quality finds perfect expression in 
such writers as Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Sarah Orne Jewett, Miss 
Wilkins and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and is one that in their hands 
makes the short story seem a local product of New England soil— 
one that reaches its fulfilment in no other part of the country. 
The distinctive trait of the New England mind is expansion of 
conscience—the faculty of evolving those subtle ethical distinctions 
that are almost its only intellectual dissipation,—united with a 
keen, mirthless sense of humor, deep feeling, pitiless self-judgment 
and an entire lack of the esthetic sense, It is through the authors 
we have named that this spirit has been most perfectly communi- 
cated to the outside world, tempered, of course, by the individual 
characteristic of each writer; and now comes Miss King, privileged 
to walk in such company, with less delicacy, less dignity of style. 
it is true, than Miss Jewett, or Miss Wilkins, and not so faultless in 
performance, but nevertheless possessing the humor and the feeling 
that give her the right to belong to this gifted community—a right 
clearly demonstrated by the first three stories of her book, ‘‘ Brown’s 
Retreat,” ‘‘Odelia Blynn” and ‘‘ The Heart Story of Miss Jack,” 
all of which relate some passages in the lives of these people with 
such subtlety and unerring truthfulness, that their whole natures 


lie before us, unlocked by the key of a single scene. (Roberts 
Bros.) 





WE HAVE HAD occasion, at times, to lament that survival of 
colonialism which evinces itself in the short story writers of our 
magazines, Many of the more unfamiliar names among them are 
those of young men, who, having made a hit with a rattling good 
story, are invited to garner their earliest work into a volume for 
the summer trade. As often these young “ittérateurs are among 
those fortunate Americans who have completed their student-life 

_ in European universities, these volumes are quite sure to be pad- 
ded to the requisite 300 pages with several stories founded on for- 
eign experience—stories dear to their authors’ hearts and larded 

as a generous Christmas pudding with italicized foreign words. 

‘While it is dangerous to lay down any rule, it is.quite safe to as- 

‘ sume that these stories are commonplace, and that we must look 

elsewhere for the excuse for publication, Americans have been 

" writing stories about incidents of their travels ever since Washing- 
ton Irving, but there have been few rivals of the ‘‘ Sketch Book.” 
The innocent cause of this little exhortation to patriotism is Mr. 
Bliss Perry’s volume, entitled ‘‘ Salem Kittredge.” The story of 

_that name is of a theologue at Bar Harbor; there is another story 

of another theologue at the seminary, and a third of a young 
American Lochinvar. All of these are excellent and clever, well 
expressed and full of pith, and entitle Mr. Perry to our sincere 
felicitation. If he will only work the same vein and abandon his 

“ Comptesses and pensions and Herr Doctors for good American 
stories of good American men and women, he will earn our heart- 
felt thanks, and give the literature of his country another. hand 

“out of the ditch to which The Edinburgh Review consigned it 
many years ago with a kick from which it has never entirely re- 
cov Moreover, we believe it would pay, in popularity and in 
popularity’s agreeable concomitant—the polite type-written note of 
the magazine editor, beginning ‘‘ I beg leave to enclose our cheque,” 
etc. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 





‘* TEN NOTABLE STORIES” is prefaced by a fore-word describ- 
ing the reason of their selection for publication and the estimate 
placed on them by the readers of Lippincott’s Magazine, from 
which they have been reprinted. The method pursued was an in- 
genious one, even in this age of catch-penny devices. ‘These tales 

from month to month in the periodical, and the publish- 
ers respectfully requested their readers to send them a postal card 
containing an estimate of each story as it was published. To those 
who complied with this request datieg the entire year, a copy of 
the collected stories was to be sent free of charge; and to the au- 
thor whose story received the largest number of ‘‘votes,” the 
royalty of the book was to be We think that Uncle Sam 
is the only one benefited by this catching device, but we doubt, 
even, whether the consumption of postal cards was very large. 
Life in these latter days is too crowded te make a dollar book much 
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of a prize at the cost of reading ten stories and writing ten postal 
cards. Neither are people of critical acumen likely to occupy them- 
selves with this pleasant pastime, so that the public, on being told 
that Miss Kate Jordan’s ‘‘ A Rose of the Mire” was the story that 
received the highest number of ‘‘ votes,” can hardly feel that con- 
fidence in the tale’s literary superiority that it might have felt, had 
the editor, even alone, pronounced upon its merits, Nevertheless, ‘‘A 
Rose of the Mire,” although lacking delicate delineation and writ- 
ten ina style whose vigor amounts to brusqueness, is a story of 
power. An Irish girl came from the dear Emerald Isle, with 
her little, crippled brother, to take care of her uncle’s shop on 
Cherry Hill. Those who are acquainted with Cherry Hill know 
that its inhabitants are not noted for refinement of feeling, Yet 
here it was that this Rose of the Mire learned a love that was with- 
out thought of self, and developed a capacity for renunciation that 
made her a heroine. When her little brother lay dying, temptation 
to desert him came to her in the form. of a command from her lover 
to follow him on a sudden and perilous journey, Her tender nature 
was shocked at the brutality of the command and the ugliness of 
passion: she let him go though her heart was breaking, and though 
her brother had died an hour before. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





Miss JANE BARLOW has revived a literary interest in Ireland 
such as has scarce been felt since Miss Edgeworth ceased to be read ; 
for we understand that no one has time or patience now to open 
the elegant and leisurely pages of either ‘‘Castle Rackrent”’ or 
‘The Absentee.” The knowledge that Miss Barlow’s ‘‘Irish Idylls,” 


, a book of no little importance, is now in its sixth edition, and her 


‘* Bogland Studies ” in its third, gives a certain prospective digni- 
ty to this author’s latest volume and first long novel, ‘‘ Kerrigan’s 
Quality.” This is a character-sketch of Irish village life, slender 
enough, but of sufficient compass to show the author’s delicate 
touch, her real Irish wit, thorough knowledge of her subject and 
command of legible dialect... Kerrigan, the emigrant who returns 
to his home country rich and out of joint with its life, is himself a 
pathetic figure; the other characters, however, are but faintly 
limned. The little book will well repay the hour spent in reading 
its 200 pages. (Dodd, Mead & Co,)——-IT IS CERTAINLY anew 
idea to centre a story upon one who is indifferently an evangelical 
clergyman and an excellent butler, as the exigencies of the narra- 
tive may require. So much may Mr. Walter Mitchell claim for 
“* Two Strings to His Bow.’’ It is a clever, well-told little tale, 
which will recommend itself mostly to those readers who are inter- 
ested by complicated plots and sensational developments. The 
book has the appreciable advantage of the fair type and excellent 
workmanship of the Riverside Press. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





‘‘ THE DOCUMENTS IN EVIDENCE,” by Henry M. Blossom, 
Jr., is an amusing story in itself, but more amusing in the novel 
way of its telling. It is told in facsimiles, very cleverly done, too, 
of letters, bills and newspaper clippings. It is concise and to the 
point, and could not come at any better time than the present, 
when there is a large piazza-and-hammock public sitting around, 
eager to be amused, if no trouble is involved. (St. Louis: Buxton 
& Skinner.) ‘* CORD AND CREESE,” by James de Mille, is a 
story of adventure indeed, which is measured out to the reader in 
generous doses. Villains, thugs, Malay pirates and the avenging 
son swarm through its pages, and there are shipwrecks, murders, 
plots and ruin to bewilder the most fantastic brain. The author's 
imagination is incomprehensibly luxuriant, and he who purchases 
this story may be sure of ‘‘ getting his money’s worth ” in quanti- 
ty, ifnot in quality. (Harper & Bros.) ‘WILLIAM M. BAKER'S 
‘‘The New Timothy” has been added to Harper’s Quarterly, 
which promises to become a series of excellent books. (Harper 
& Bros.) ‘*EDLEEN VAUGHAN ; or, Paths of Peril,"” by Carmen 
Sylva, ‘‘ Lottie’s Wooing,” »y Darley Dale, ‘‘ Parson Jones,” by 
Florence Marryat, ‘‘A Superfluous Woman,” and ‘List, Ye 
Landsmen,” by W. Clark Russell, have been added to Cassell’s 
Sunshine Series. (Cassell Pub. Co.) 














Mr. HALL KENYON, we are told, was ‘‘ A Prodigal in Love.” 
He had, moreover, ‘‘a broad, straight young back, the brown 
columnar neck ay 2 hy! a powerful, somewhat massive head. 
His white teeth flashed, and his eyes were hazel and disconcert- 


ingly intuitive. The glowing wine of summer emanated from every 
inch of his wholesome physique.” One evening he went to call on 
Miss Constance Harriott, who was built on the large, easy lines of 
the great goddess—round, full bust and curves of quiet strength; 
a wealth of pale, lustreless golden braids crowned her, and the 
complexion of her colorless, dispassionate face was in unusual 
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harmony with her hair. There was about her not a suggestion 
of ‘‘emotiveness ’—whatever that may be. She was constantly 
standing ‘‘moveless.’’ Can we wonder, then, that she refused to 
marry Kenyon, or that he went out on the sea-shore and stood 
looking out—a tall, strong figure with folded arms, ghastly with the 
ghastliness of cold ashes where a glowing fire had been alight. 


so Mag Ts 
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But he recovered after being forced to many Constance's sister, for 
whom he did not care, but who won his love by darring his socks. 
Of these and other things he did, Emma Wolf has made a novel to 
which, in thephrase of the law, ‘for greater certainty we beg leave 
to refer.” Barring its exuberance ef epithet it is a pleasant story 
enough. (Harper & Bros.) 





The September Magazines 


*¢ The Atlantic Monthly ” 


Mrs. DELAND continues the story of ‘‘ Philip and his Wife,” 
which will be completed in the October number. There are three 
stories, ‘‘ Tante Cat’rinette,” by Kate Chopin, ‘* For their Breth- 
ren’s Sake,” by Grace Howard Peirce, and ‘‘ The Kidnapped 
Bride,” by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, ‘*Old Boston Mary: 
a Remembrance,” by Josiah Flynt, is the story of an old female 
tramp; ‘‘Rus in Urbe” is astudy, by Edith M. Thomas, of social 
life and customs in country and city; ‘‘Up Chevedale and Down 
Again,” by Charles Stewart Davison, is a narrative of Alpine Ad- 
venture; and ‘‘In a Washington Hop Field,” by Louise Herrick 
Wall, a sketch of the country. Among the contents are, further, 
‘*The Religion of Gotama Buddha,” by William Davies; ‘* From 
the Reports of the Plato Club,” by Herbert Austin Aikins; ‘*A 
Morning at the Old Sugar Mill,” by Bradford Torrey; ‘‘ An En- 
terprising Scholar,” by Harriet Waters Preston and Louise Dodge; 
‘¢ An Onondaga Mother and Child,” by Duncan Campbell Scott ; 
** Ave Atque Vale,” by Graham R. Tomson; ‘' A Reading in the 
Letters of John Keats,” by Leon H. Vincent; a review of ‘‘ The 
New Storm and Stress in Germany,” by Kuno Francke, and the 
usual book-reviews and the Contributors’ Club. 





CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM 

Mr. William Davis draws the following comparison between the 
two religions :— 

‘If we make a comparison of Buddhism with Christianity, how- 
ever great a similarity may appear in some of the elements of its 
teaching, its distinct inferiority in scope, purpose and adaptability 
will become apparent. The religion of the Buddha could never be 
brought to combine with the advancement and progressive ameli- 
oration of society. It works by abandonment, leaving the world 
every way as it finds it. It lacks the helpful and actively loving 
spirit of Christianity; that noble altruism which gains by bestow- 
ing, and counts its wealth from the benefit and welfare of others, 
and not from an egoistical consideration of its own advantage. It 
is a high testimony to the superiority of Christianity that even inits 
lowest and least emphatic form it stimulates noble enterprise, and 
fosters the forward movements of social amendment and elevation, 
and even contributes in a subsidiary manner to the development of 
the arts and sciences. Its spirit is based upon the universal law 
of evolution, and, rightly understood, never stands still either in its 
spiritual or natural manifestations. This cannot certainly be said 
of Buddhism, which does not hold any close spiritual connection 
with universal religious growth, which is so marked a characteristic 
of the profounder and larger teaching of the Vedanta.” 


Tue Rear Keats 

In his’ ‘‘ Reading in the Letters of John Keats,” Leon H. Vin- 
cent contrasts the real with the legendary Keats :— 

‘* The legendary Keats dies hard; or perhaps we would better 
say that when he seems to be dying he is simply, in the good old 
fashion of legends, taking out a new lease of life. For it is as true 
now as when the sentence was first penned, that ‘a mixture of a 
lie doth ever add pleasure.’ Among the many readers of good 
books, there will always be some whose notions of the poetical 
proprieties suffer greatly by the facts of Keats’s history. It is so 
much pleasanter to them to think that the poet’s sensitive spirit was 
wounded to death by bitter words than to know that he was carried 
off by pulmonary disease. * * * The letters are in every 
respect good reading. Rather than deplore their frankness, as one 
critic has done, we ought to rejoice in their utter want of affectation, 
in their boyish honesty. At every turn there is something to 
amuse or to startle one into thinking. We are carried back in a 
vivid way to the period of their composition. Not a little of the 
pulsing life of that time throbs anew, and we catch glimpses of 
notable figures: Often, the feeling is that we have been called in 
haste to a window to look at some celebrity passing by, and have 
arrived just in time to see him turn the corner.” 


a 








‘“« Harper's Monthly” 

CasPER W, WHITNEY contributes to the September Harper's 
a spirited article on “ Riding to Hounds in England,” with numet- 
ous illustrations from original drawings and photographs; Alfred 
Parsons talks of *‘ Early Summer in Japan,’’ illustrating his own 
article; T. Mitchell Prudden is very interesting on ‘‘ Some Records 
of the Ice Age about New York”; Julian Ralph describes the 
mountain regions of West Virginia in ‘‘ Where Time Has Slum- 
bered ”; and John White Chadwick tells ‘‘ The Origin of a Great 
Poem” (‘‘ Thanatopsis”’). The fiction consists of the continua- 
tion of Mr. Warner's ‘‘ Golden House,” the first part of ‘* The 
Royal Marine: an Idyl of Narragansett Pier,” by Brander Mat-. 
thews; and three-short stories, ‘‘ The General's Bluff,” by Owen 
Wister, *‘ The Tug of War,” by W. E, Norris, and *‘A New- 
England Prophet,” by Mary E, Wilkins. ‘ Within,” by Anna 
C. Brackett, is the only poem in the number, Mr. War- 
ner speaks in the Editor’s Study of ‘‘George Du Maurier. 
as an Author,” of ** Careers for Women,” of ** The New Col 
lege Commencement,” and of Havelock Ellis’s ‘‘Man and 
Woman.” The illustrations are by W. T. Smedley, Rol- 
ler, Otto H, Bacher, Max F. Klepper, Orson Lowell, Frederic 
Remington, Alfred Parsons, and George Du Maurier, who con 
tributes his monthly fulkpage drawing fraught with the po 
listlessness of *« Le Monde ot l'on S'Ennuie.” There is 4 f 
Bookworm Ballad in the Drawer, some verses by Albert Payson 
Terhune, and the usual sketches with pencil and pen. 


—_—— 


Tue Cravugiry or Stac-Huntine h 

In his spirited and finely illustrated articleon * Riding to Hounds 
in England,”’ Mr. W. C. Whitney talks a little commonsense about 
the ‘‘cruelty ” of fox and stag-hunting. 

‘* Of carted stag-hunting in England,” he says, ** Lord de Roth- 
schild’s pack is the largest.” * * * But I hurry by. these 
that I may come to Her Majesty's pack, not that it is more sport- 
giving, so much as it has been in the public eye almost contindots- 
ly by reason of being cited, in the bill introduced into ‘Patliameént 
for the suppression of the pursuit of carted deet, as a terrible ex- 
ample of cruelty. First of all, let me assuage the feats of cém- 
passionate Americans as to the cruelty of this diversion; I caiinét . 
call it sport. Most of us, and I know | was of the umber, have 
pictured the deer in the paddocks trembling at the approach of 
man, shivering with fear inthe dark van as it is driven to the meet, 
bewildered at the uncarting, and, after a half-hopeful, fully terror+ 
ized flight, finally brought to 2 last desperate stand by fierce hounds 
that seek its life-blood. This is the hysterical pen-picture familiar 
to most readers of the press, but the facts do not support it, T 
deer, despite its antlers being sawed off, neither trembles at mafi’s 
approach nor permits the hounds to worry him; indeed, ‘they are 
frequently on very comfortable terms of intimacy. As for the ter- 
rors of are and sight of the crowd, none of the deer I 
gave evidence of being so stricken, and one at least walked about 
looking at the crowd until some one ‘shooed’ it off.” ” 


Tue Dicnity or Epucation 

‘‘The reaction against forms, religious and scholastic,” says 
Mr. Warner in the Editor’s Study, ‘‘ has about spent. itself in this 
country, Both in the church and the university there is an in- 
creased disposition to return to the traditions and the symbols 
which are significant and helpful. 

‘In the scheme of modern education,” he continues, ‘* free and 
universal, it is seen that it was not wise to break with the past.and 
to throw away the accumulated stores of experience and expression. 
Especially in these days of the popularization of education—in 
itself the most hopeful thing in our social evolution—is it necessary 
to emphasize the dignity of scholarship, to clothe the higher lear 
in the robes of distinction, and to invest it with the o 
respect and honor. There is nothing undemocratic in this, 
of the exaltation of a privi class. It is the office of der 
to dignify labor , father than descent 
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and to mark the royalty of its own creation in’scholarship, in litera- 
‘ure, in science, in all the liberal arts. * * * It is not by any 
means a mere matter of gowns and caps and hoods, of brilliant 


. scholastic.robes and stately processions, with music and the ban- 
- mers of learning. . These are symbols of a great reality, of a great 


force i in the social evolution, the more evident the more it is marked 
by insignia of honor.” 





aa ° 
Tue OxiGin OF ‘' THANATOPSIS ”’ 

Mr. John W-.Chadwick traces the. influences that may have 
helped to shape: the inspiration in Bryant’s mind when he wrote 
the first important’ poem written by an American, and the greatest 

ever written by a boy of seventeen, 

“It cannot be claimed for Bryant,” he says, ‘* that the sources 
* of his poem were entirely;jn his own experience of outward things 

and-his own thoughts off our mortality. Of these he had too many 
“for his: years. ‘They were continually pressing on his heart and 


~ forcini it into’ lugubrious meditation upon ‘ gravesand worms and 


‘ epitaphs.’ It is an aggravating circumstance that an autobiogra- 
“phic fragment from the poet's hand stops short upon the verge of 
* the one great event of his minority, But it goes far enough to in- 
~ form’ us what'kind of poetry he was reading in the summer of 1811. 
‘He was’ reading the poems of that most melancholy poetaster Henry 
Kirke White, and learning by heart his ‘Ode to the Herb Rose- 
“mary '"—an ode for undertakers to admire. At ‘the same time he 
“was reading “Bishop Porteus’s poem on ‘Death,’ and Blair's ‘Grave,’ 
“and temarking the superiority of the latter. Did these things 
" create the mood out of which ‘Thanatopsis’ came? It seems like- 
fier that in réading them he was merely pouncing on his own; that 
Bo 8 dea to his mood and made it‘darker than it was before. 
Bate hakespeare did not justify. his royal borrowing more com- 
“pletely than did ‘Bryant his of all—it’ was’ not much—he foraged 
“rota the fields of Porteus and White and Blair.” 
tae 
eens te 
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Sovventrs OF THE Ick AcE 

‘Some Récords of the Ice Age about New York,” by T. Mit- 
ell Prudden, is an attractive, lucid paper for laymen, opening 
reyes to things:about them. On the borders of the Hudson, 
"eo Park; on: the Bronx and among the excavators on Har- 





"4 ag, sites he points out what is truly. worth seeing. 
, ‘* But many of the glacial traces about New York,” he says, 
Mabe buried up by the soil which has been slowly forming over them 
OT slitee | the send of the great ice age. | If, however, one lingers in his 
. wanderings, hereabouts where the ground is being cleared for 
_ building, he, will observe, almost everywhere, where much soil and 
"earth and graveliare being dug out and carted off to clear the rock 
_ surfaces in preparation for blasting, that larger and smaller round- 
.ed rocks are found embedded in the gravel... They are usually too 
,round and awkward in shape to be useful in the masonry even of 
the foundations of buildings. Many of them are too large to be 
shovelled into the carts and carried away: with the dirt and gravel. 
And so one usually sees them.rolled off on one side, out of the 


, «way, on the hared rock surfaces, until these are freed from soil, 


—_ they too are hoisted up and dragged off to some convenient 
copy a where land, as they say, is being ‘made.’ If one 

ittle closely at these despised bowlders he will find that 

oe. ot them are of entirely different character from any of our 
Native rocks, | Sometimes they are rock called trap, like that which 
makes the Palisades; sometimes rock like that which is at home in 
‘fegions,many,miles. to the north and west of New York. And 
“they are rounded and smoothed in a way which indicates an enor- 
mous amotnt'of wear and rubbing sometime somewhere. It is 
euirious, turning back in the books to the record of a time only a 
few decades ago, to read the. speculations of the learned as to the 
and nature of these erratic bowlders, which, from their note- 
y shape and their structure, often so different from that of 


a ‘thd focks over which’ thay lie. scattered, early attracted attention, 


a € thought that they must have been cast up out of a distant 
in’ an ‘@atlier time, and fell scattered here,” 


a" > «The Century Magazine ”’ 








Re A bai wskgek opens. with an article un ‘« School Excursions in 
Nae f By Ji M. Rice,. which is. followed by. another on ‘ Play- 


| Tb City Schools,” by Jacob. A, Riis. Joseph B. Bishop 
“writes of ‘theslobby in ‘The. Price of Peace" ; TEhomas Gaskell 
aoe a.nd Wiliam Lewis e the account of 

i@Across Asia on,a Bicycle"; Frederick Wilbert 


ssc 4‘ Color at the Far North,”,.as his artist's, eye ‘saw 
cetiamaaedl Expedia ot ‘Prof. ‘Woodberry givesa sec- 








‘number is ‘‘ Time’s Lapidary,”’ 
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ond instalment of Poe's Correspondence, with Washington Irving, 
N. P. Willis, Charles Dickens and others; Mrs. Oliphant contri- 
butes a short biographical sketch of ‘‘ Addison the Humorist”’; 
Charles H. Adams tells the story of ‘‘A Jaunt in Corsica”; ‘fim- 
othy Cole: adds Gabriel Metsu to his list of Old Dutch Masters; 
and Aubrey de Vere begins his ‘‘ Recollections.” The fiction con- 
sists of the continuation of Mrs, Burton Harrison's ‘* Bachelor 
Maid,”’ the conclusion of Mr. Crawford's ‘‘ Love in Idleness,” and 
three short stories—‘* The Whirligig of Time,’’ by George A. Hib- 
bard; ‘‘A Gentleman Vagabond,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, and 
‘Jake Stanwood’s Gal,” by Anna Fuller. The poetry of the 
by Anna C, Brackett; ‘‘In Mid 
Ocean,” by Charlotte Fiske Bates; ‘‘At Rest,” by Louise Chandler 
Moulton; ‘‘Sorrow,’’ by Lila Cabot Perry, and ‘‘A Hero of Peace” 
(Robert Ross), by Richard Watson Gilder. The Topics of the 
Times are ‘‘ The Senate,’’ ‘‘ Home Rule for Cities,’’ ‘‘ The Memory 
of Curtis” and the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst. The Open Letters treat 
of ‘‘ Abandoned Farms Again,” ‘‘ An Instance of Organized Pub- 
lic Spirit” (Indianapolis), ‘‘One Cause of Apathy in Municipal 
Politics,” ‘‘What to Do with the Tramp,” ‘‘ The College Gym- 
nasium’’ and ‘‘‘The Helping Hand’ of Chicago.”’ Cecilia 
Beaux’s ‘‘ Revery” forms the frontispiece; the illustrations are by 
Werner Zehme, W. H, Drake, Louis Loeb, Albert E, Sterner and 
A. Castaigne; there are, also, portraits of Addison, Lord Godol- 
phin, Poe, Nathaniel P, Willis and Daniel O’Connell. Of interest 
is a facsimile of Washington's account of his table supplies in 
April, 1794. 


ScHouL Parks 


Jacob A. Riis, the well-known writer on the poor, has an article 
in this number on ‘‘ Playgrounds for City Schools,” in which he 
says :— 

‘If I had my way, I would surround ‘every school in the city, 
up-town or down-town, with a park that would make it always the 
most attractive spot in all the neighborhood. Tomy mind that is 
one of the chief advantages to be derived from the school park, 
Instead of being repelled, children would be attracted to a school 
that was identified with their playground, Truancy would cease. 
I would adopt the plan that has proved successful in London, of 
lending the schools to the boys for club-rooms in the evening hours 
—under some system of effective but not intrusive surveillance, and 
not the kind that would aim at ‘keeping them down ’—those eve- 
ning hours when the manufacture of the tough goes on most act- 
ively inthe street. The gangs would soon find their occupation 
gone when the schools became boys’ clubs. Why is itso hard for 
our city authorities to learn a lesson which any man's unofficial 
common sense grasps at once? However, the club is not neces- 
sarily a part of the school park. Itis one of the ‘frills’ to be con- 
sidered afterward, The first consideration would be to make the 
park attractive as well as useful. I would have a few trees in it 
for shade, a shelter at one end or along the side for rainy days, 
and some simple gymnastic apparatus for the children, For the 
rest, there should bea combination of asphalt and grass, with the 
asphalt predominating, and never a sign of ‘keep off the grass,’ if 
the lawns had to be sodded every year anew. My school park 
should be a people’s park'in which the children might play at re- 
cess, and where the mothers might take their babies during school 
hours. It should be always open} and there should be plenty of 
seats in it.” 





Por To LONGFELLOW 

‘*A single letter from Poe to Longfellow was written,” says 
Prof. Woodberry, ‘‘to solicit his assistance in the magazine pro- 
jected by Poe in connection with Graham, in 1841. * * * The 
letter is an excellent example of the business side of Poe’s capacity 
for literature."" It runs in part as follows :— 

‘I need not call your attention to the signs of the times in re- 
spect to magazine literature. You will admit that the tendency of 
tne age lies in this way—so far at least as regards the lighter let- 
ters, The brief, the terse, the condensed, and the easily circulated 
will take place of the diffuse, the ponderous, and the inaccessible. 
kven our réviews (ducus a non lucendo) are found too massive for 
.the taste of the day: Ido not mean for the taste of the tasteless, 
but for that of the few, In the meantime the finest minds of Eu- 
rope are beginning to lend their spirit to magazines. In this country, 
unnappily; we have not. any journal of the class which either can 
attord to offer pecuniary inducement to the highest talent, or which 
‘would be, in all.respects, a fitting vehicle for its thoughts. In the 
supply of this deticiency:there would be a point gained; and in the 


hope ef at least partially supplying it, Mr, Graham and myself pro- 
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pose to establish a monthly magazine. The amplest funds will be 
embarked in the undertaking. The work will be an octavo of 96 
pages. The paper will be of excellent quality—possibly finer than 
that upon which your ‘Hyperion’ was printed. The type will be 
new (always new), clear, and bold, with distinct face. The matter 
will be disposed in a single column. The printing will be done 
upon a hand-press in the best manner. There will be a broad 
margin. There will be no engravings, except occasional wood- 
cuts (by Adams) when demanded in obvious illustration of the 
text; and, when so required, they will be worked in with the type 
—not upon separate pages asis ‘Arcturus.’ The stitching will 
be done in the French style, permitting the book to lie fully open. 
Upon the cover, and throughout, the endeavor will be to preserve 
the greatest purity of taste consistent with decision and force.”’ 





AppIson’s MASTER} 1ECE 

‘* But of all the things that Addison did,” says Mrs. Oliphant in 
her pleasing paper, ‘‘ there remains one.preéminent creation which 
is his chief claim to immortality :— 

‘** The Campaign ’ has disappeared out of literature,” she contin- 
ues, ‘* ‘Cato’ is known only by afew much-quoted lines; Zhe Spec- 
tator itself, though a work which ‘no gentleman's library can be 
without,’ dwells generally in a dignified retirement there, and is 
seldom seen on any table but the student’s, though we are all sup- 
posed to be familiar with it; but Sir Roger de Coverley is the familiar 
friend of most people who have read anything at all, and the ac- 
quaintance by sight, if we may so speak, of everybody, There-is 
no form better known in all literature. His simple rustic state, his 
modest sense of his own importance, his kind and genial patron- 
age of the younger world, which would laugh at him if it were not 
overawed by his modesty and goodness, and which still sniggers 
in tts sleeve at all those kind, ridiculous ways of his as he walks 
about in London, taken in on all sides, with his hand always in his 
purse, and his heart in its right place, and always familiar and de- 
lightful. We seem to know Sir Roger from our cradle, though we 
may never even have read the few chapters of his history. This is 
the one infallible distinction of genius above all commoner endow- 
ments.” 





CuLok Av THE FaR NortH 

Mr. Frederic Wilbert Stokes found in the arctic regions a land 
of beauty, with seas and skies of surpassing loveliness. He gives 
the following fine sketch of what he saw :— 

‘* The intensity and brilliance of color impress the beholder as 
something supernatural. Our sojourn was from the middle of July, 
through August, and a few days of September—a period when the 
polar latitudes are teeming with animal, insect and plant life. The 
chief peculiarity of color at the North, so far as my short expe- 
rience tells me, is that there are no semitones, the general effect 
being either very black or just the opposite, intensely brilliant and 
rich in color. In fact, a summer’s midnight at the North has all 
the brilliance of our brightest noon, with the added intensity and 
richness of our most vivid sunsets, while noon, when the sun js 
obscured by threatening masses of storm-clouds, is black. Indeed, 
itis the true land of ‘impressionism,’ Of the wealth of color in 
flower, lichen and moss; of its curious riches as manifested in in- 
sect, shell and animal life, and of its wonderful limning skill as 
shown on the great inland ice, ice-cap and glacier, I have 
neither purpose nor pen to write. This new world of color awaits 
the one who can truly describe it. In all these color effects at the 
North there lies a wizard-like power of enchantment—a distinct- 
ive uncanniness, that, basilisk-like, both attracts and repels. Great 
nature’s pitilessness broods over it with a force: and penetration 
possibly not equaled, and surely not surpassed, in any other quart- 
er of our globe, It is a land of beautiful and awesome dreams.” 





+¢ Scribner’s Magazine’’ 


‘‘AN UNLUCKY MEETING,” by Ulpiano Checa, is the Type of 
Contemporary Paintings selected by P. G. Hamilton for the front- 
ispiece of the September Scribner's, which opens with a poem on 
‘Trumpets in Lohengrin,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford. F. 
Marion Crawford contributes an article on ‘‘ Bar Harbor”; Carl 
Lumholtz writes of ‘‘Tarahumari Life and Customs”; Octave 
Thanet atids ‘‘ The People of the Cities” to his Sketches of Amer- 
ican Types; and Mrs. James T. Fields chats of ‘‘A Third Shelf of 
Old Books,” with facsimiles, portraits and reproductions of prints 
in the author's possession. ‘‘ The Tapestry of the New World,” 
by Fanny D. Bergen, is an entertaining study of home-made 

quilts. Thomas Nelson Page contributes the first of a two- 
Part story, ‘Little Darby”; Herbert Laws Webb has a short 
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story, ‘‘ Electrician-in-Charge”’; and Gaston Fay tells of; “The 
Folly of Mocking at the Moon,” as observed by a Yankee whaler. 
who was pressed into service on board the famous: Alabama. ; ‘Mr. 
Cable continues the story,.of ‘* John March, Southerner.”’ Besides ‘ 
Mrs. Spofford’s. poem, there are three others, ** Transition,!’ by LE 
Melville Upton, ‘* Waldweben,” which is by an anonymous writer, . 

and ‘‘The World Known,” by ‘Inigo R. de R.- Deane. » Thedthisie’> 
trations are by Irving R,' Wiles, V. Pérard; W. C. Fitler; ‘lie ini 
E. Sterner and J. W. Bail ‘The writets‘in the’ Point of View-talk,” 

of the recent strikes, public school classes; provjncioliens: a 
return of the townsman. 





MILTON 

In her admirable talk on ‘‘ A Third Shelf of Old Books,” Mrs. vr 

Fields treats of Milton, Samuel Johnson, James Amiot's'translation 

of Plutarch as conveyed into English by SirPhomas North, ‘and'the’ 
ian : 
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use made thereof by Shakespeare; of Lamb, Thackeray and" others, 
the article being notable, also, for its interesting illustrations. 

‘* Dryden is said to have remarked,” she says, ‘* when the first 
edition of ‘ Paradise Lost’ met his eye:—‘ The man cuts!us‘all 
out, and the ancients too.’ It is not unlikely that the quaint re- 
mark of Mr. S. Simmons, the printer, to his ‘ Courteous Reader,” 
upon the first page on this first edition, had in view Dryden and 
other celebrated writers and critics of that century. ‘It may Well 
have ‘ stumbled‘ Dryden, who never freed himself from the shawkles 
of rhyme to read the stately blank verse of Milton ‘for the first 
time. Milton lived largely ‘in a world of disesteem,’ and had 
grown somewhat hardy perhaps in the cold winds which brought’ 
him no fruit of approval from the harvests of the world, He wrote his 
prose with a stinging pen, and when music from upper airs came to 
him for transmission in verse he took no counsel from the nether’ 
sphere as to form or doctrine, His first appearance in letters was: 
in the second folio of Shakespeare, where three anonymous tributes 
to Shakespeare’s genius prefaced the plays. Milton and’ Ben 
Jonson wrote two of them. A small volume came somewhat’ 
later, in 1645, containing his early Poems, and the second oditioff 
of this book, printed in 1673, lies before me, It belongéd to‘ 
Thomas Gray when a schoolboy, his name being written ONLY’ 
nine times by himself upon the title-page.” 


ne 





Tux Wanpergr's Return so ska soa 

‘* Any delusions,” says an abserver i in The Point: of View, /*that! 
may have beset the summer vacationer from the city about the. 
intensity of his own gregarious,instincts, are apt to be widely dis: 
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pelled about: tiisttime df-year, «when, “dfter his month by the sea or 
in the. try, he first strikes a considerable town. 
* Tt.ise ipitiable,” continues this writer, ‘‘to see the poor 
' Satisfaction in finding the commonest appurtenances of 
‘airBan-existence within his reach. The most ordinary sights bear 
@ frh to him. The members of the Salvation Army 
that he ‘sees in the streets seem to him like old acquaintances. The 
Indians are his long-lost brothers. The conventional 
ornaments ‘of the drug-stores, the soda-water fountains and awful 
instruments and sponges and patent medicine boxes that ‘garnish 
those repositories, seem cheerful and alluring to him, and the 
familiar drug-store smell rises in his nostrils like the very breath of 
life. There are barber shops—he can have his locks trimmed; 
there are saloons—he can quench his thirst; there are bookstores— 
he.can learn what progress literature has made during his absence 
from the world, and can look at the outsides of the newest books 
and supply himself with all the latest magazines. It rejoices him, 
as he a trolley car, to find his instinct of self-preservation 
still A bicycler grazes him as he whizzes by, and he 
swears more in glee than in irritation. Poor degenerate creature 
that he is, after viewing God’s creation for a month, man’s poor 
appliances possess a new charm for him.” 


bon TRUMPETS IN LOHENGRIN” 
Mrs. Spofford’s poem has the true sound of the noble music it 
celebrates :—_ 





















































“* Hark! 'Tis the gold@ trumpets of the dawn 
or Mae 0 
usic, O Music fain! 
From rosy reaches drawn, 
And fall of silver rain, 
Along:the call how swift the sunrise streams! 
Sound, sound again, 
c@) cal refrain! 
Peal on peal winding through the dewy air, 
Peal on peal answering far off and fair, 
Peal on bursting in victorious blare! 
nd, sound again, 
With your delicious pain, 
‘ sweet haunting strain, 
Till the sky swell with hint of heavenly gleams 
And the heart break with gladness loosed from dreams ! 


buoyant spirit breathes the breath of morn 
And earth's ght, 
Trumpets, O trumpets blest! 
Great voices, born 
‘Of consecrated gest, 
Across the ramparts ring and faint and fail! 
O echoes, pressed ¢ 
On some ethereal quest, 
Touch all the joyance to a tearful dew, 
With melancholy gathering o’er the blue— 
Infinite hope, infinite sorrow, too! 
' «And, heard, or guessed, 
Sweet, sweet, O sweet and best, 
Fall’n from some skyey crest, 
O horns of heaven, give our hero hail, 
Blown to him from the Kingdom of the Grail'” 





‘s Lippincott’s Magazine " 

THE COMPLETE NOVEL in the: September Lsffincott’s is 
Captain Molly,” a Salvation Army story, by Mary A. Denison. 
The'three short stories are ‘‘ Joseph Helmuth’s Goetz,” by Fred- 
erick R. Burtow; ‘‘ The Sale of Uncle ’Rastus,”. by Will N. Har- 
ben, and ‘*On Second Thoughts,” by Lalage D. Morgan. Laura 
A. Smith writes of ‘Songs of the Battlefield"; «‘ How I found 
the Baron,” by Edward Wakefield, describes a semi-political 
episode ; ‘‘ Head-Lines,” by W. T. Larned, deals, of course, with 
American journalism; ‘‘ The Evolution of the Heroine” is a short 
. H. H. Boyesen; ‘‘Human Horses,” by Walter 

ogers Furness, treats of jinrickisha-bearers; F. K. Henry writes 


month, is of ‘‘ Writers and Type-wfiters.”. The poetry of the 
number consists of a sonnet by Titus Munson Coan, and quatrains 
by Frank Dempster Sherman and Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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Association, 
share in the operations of the human mind, often contributes much 
to the effect of music. Some airs possessing no intrinsic merit 
owe their influence on the destinies of nations almost entirely to 
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‘* The making of a national song,” she continues, ‘‘ is one of the 
things to be attributed to happy accident; it cannot be accomplished 
by taking thought, or by any amount of burning of the midnight 
oil. Monarchs have no power to command it, and often the great- 
est poets and musicians are most incapable of producing a truly 
nationalhymn. Wo, the great popular lyrics of the world have 
been the result of accident, and the vent-hole of fiery feeling long 
confined, What but accident caused the song of ‘My Maryland” 
to prove the chant to which thousands of the soldiers of the Con- 
federacy kept time during 1861-65? And could anything be 
more fitly credited to chance than the extraordinary popularity of 
the ‘ Malbrough s’en va-t-en Guerre,’ which was due to the ‘fact of 
a provincial nurse having lulled to rest the little dauphin, the son 
of Louis XVI., with this air? Had he not written his one undying 
lyric, the ‘ Marseillaise,’ probably Rouget de Lisle had never 
been heard of. And who speak of Max Schneckenburger when 
they talk of ‘Die Wacht am Rhein’? Verily, the making of a 
war-song is a deed at arms, not a mere effort of the pen.”’ 





HEROINES 

Prof, Boyesen traces ‘‘ The Evolution of the Heroine”’ in Eng- 
lish fiction, pointing out the difficulty of fixing the period of her 
first appearance. ‘‘ Her claim is at first very faint and shy, as in 
the Waverley Novels, where she is yet duly subordinate, and but a 
slight improvement upon the princess of the fairy-tale.” Of the 
heroines of some of the Masters, he says :— 

‘*From Dickens and Thackeray to George Eliot what a tre- 
mendous leap we take, as regards characterization! It is to me 
highly significant that it is to a woman we owe the first really con- 
vincing and authentic portraits of women in English fiction. I 
ought perhaps to limit that statement by saying good women. For 
Becky Sharp and the Campaigner have no lack of distinctness; and 
they are alive in every nerve and fibre. But what. becomes of 
Laura in ‘ Pendennis,’ of Amelia, of Rose MacKenzie, when con- 
fronted with Maggie Tulliver in ‘ The Mill on the Floss,’ or Rosa- 
mond Vincy or Dorothea Brooke in ‘ Middlemarch’? I cannot 
quote the descriptions of any of these heroines, because they are 
scattered through several volumes and are altogether too long. 
The fact is, they grow upon you like actual acquaintances, and 
there is no sort of pretence that they were transcendent, perfect, 
supremely adorable. * * * They belong to that noble class of 
heroines in which the pulse of our common humanity beats warmly ; 
which may be the friend and companion of man—a better and 
safer fate, indeed, than to be his ideal.’’ 





‘¢ The Popular Science Monthly ”’ 

PROF. JAMES SULLY considers ‘‘ The Imaginative Side of 
Play,” in the second of his ‘‘ Studies of Childhood.” Another 
outdoor paper by the late Frank Bolles is on ‘‘ The Humming 
Birds of Chocorua”; F. Le Roy Sargent has an evolutionary 
paper on ‘‘ Barberries ”; Ernest A. Le Sueur describes the pos- 
sibilities of ‘*‘Commercial Power Development at Niagara’’; Dr. 
H. E. Armstrong, F.R:S., writes on ‘‘Scientific Education” ; 
Prof. E. P. Evans considers the ‘* Ethical Relations between Man 
and Beast’’; Dr. P. Lenard describes ‘‘The Work of Dust”; 
Stuart Jenkins outlines a new plan for reaching the North Pole in 
‘Arctic Temperatures and Exploration” ; G. Perry Grimsley describ- 
es ‘*The New Mineralogy’; Dr. F. Davis studies ‘‘ Science asa 
Means of Human Culture”; and C. V. Riley, Ph.D., writes of 
‘* Parasitic and Predaceous Insects.’’ There is, further, an article 
on ‘*Seventeenth-Century Astrology.” The portrait, this month, 
is of Gotthilf Heinrich Ernst Muhlenberg. There is a letter on 
‘* Artificial Stimulation of Trusts,” and the editor deals with 
‘* Social Disturbances ’’ and the ‘‘ Endowment of Research.” 





ILLUSION IN -PLAy 

In ‘‘The Imaginative Side of Play,” Prof. Sully shows, by 
means of many incidents, how strong is the power of ‘‘ making 
believe” that enters so largely into children’s plays. 

‘*There is a very conclusive way,’’ he says, ‘‘of satisfying our- 
selves of the reality of the play illusion. The child finds himself 
confronted by the unbelieving adult, who may even be cruel enough 
to laugh at his play and his day dreamings; and this frosty aloof- 
ness, this unfeeling quizzing of their little doings, is apt to cut the 
sensitive little nerves to the quick, 1 have heard of children who 
will cry if a stranger suddenly enters the nursery when they are 
hard at play and shows himself unsympathetic and critical. But 
here is a story which seems to me even more conclusive on the 
point :—‘I remember’ (writes a lady) ‘that one of my children, 
when about four, was playing ‘‘shops” with the baby. The elder 
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one was shopman at the time when I came into the room and 
kissed her. She broke out into piteous sobs; I could not under- 
stand why. At last she sobbed out, ‘‘ Mother, you mever kiss the 
man in the shop.” For the time being her game was spoiled.’ 
‘The mother’s kiss, though sweet in itself, had here wrought a sud- 
den disillusion. * * * Play may produce not only the vivid 
imaginative realization at the time, but a sort of mild permanent 
illusion. Sometimes it is a toy horse, in one case communicated 
to me it was a funny-looking toy. lion, more frequently it is the 
human effigy, the doll, which, as a result of successive acts of 
imaginative vivification, gets taken up into the relation of perma- 
nent companion and pet. Clusters of happy association envelop it, 
endowing it with a fixed vitality and character. A mother once 
asked her boy of two years and a half if his doll was a boy or a 
girl. He said at first ‘A boy,’ but presently correcting himself 
added, ‘I think it is a baby.’” 





* Tue New MINERALOGY ” 

‘*The study of the properties of minerals—physical, chemi- 
cal cand optical—was carefully made and verified over and over 
again,” says Mr. Grimsley, ‘‘ but the question of origin was un- 
settled; in many cases it was even impossible to conjecture. 

‘* So its devotees,”’ he continues, ‘‘ sought a means of revealing 
and proving this problem of origin, and then arose what we may 
term the mew mineralogy. Germany and France have equal 
share in the honor of founding the science of mineralogy, but to 
France belongs the credit of original active investigation into the 
origin of minerals. This feature of new sciences is becoming quite 
prominent, and one would infer that there was a very great awak- 
ening in the scientific world, for we hear of the new astronomy, the 
new chemistry, and the new geology; but it is not so much new 
science, as old science studied by new methods brought about by 
the great underlying law of the universe, progression, which causes 
the new of to-day to become the old of to-morrow. The new 
mineralogy endeavors to solve the problem of origin by the re- 
production, artificially, of the mineral, using similar agents and like 
conditions, asin Nature. While attempts were made to reproduce 
minerals early in the century and even near the end of the preced- 
ing one, the important work has been done since the year 1850, 
which date may be taken as the beginning of synthetic mineralogy. 
Through the eighteenth century came many suggestions on the ar- 
tificial formation of minerals, followed by the crude attempts at 
the reproduction of petrifactions and incrustations. Unsuccessful 
attempts finally led to the successfut reproduction of marble by 
James Hall in 1801, the first mineralogical synthesis and the be- 
ginning of experimental geology. ’ 





‘¢ The North American Review ’’ 

THE NEW LORD CHIEF JUSTICE of England opens the Sep- 
tember North American Review with a tribute to his predecessor, 
telling several good stories by the way. Senator H. C, Lodge re- 
views ‘* The Results of Democratic Victory,” as seen by him; the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Spalding considers ‘‘ Catholicism and Apaism "’; 
W. H, Mallock studies ‘‘ The Significance of Modern Poverty "’; 
the Hon, Augustine Heard, late U. S, Minister to Korea, Durham 
White Stevens, Counselor of the Japanese Legation at Washington, 
and Howard Martin, ex-Secretary of Legation at Pekin, write on 
‘China and Japan in Korea”; Rear-Admiral Crosby tells the story 
of ‘‘Our Little War with China” in 1854; the Rev. Prof. W. G. 
Blaikie writes of ‘‘ The Peasantry of Scotland”; Richard Mans- 
field dispenses wisdom ‘‘ Concerning Acting”; Hiram S, Maxim 
deals with ‘‘The Development of Aérial Navigation”; Mark 
Twain concludes his ‘‘ Defence of Harriet Shelley’’; William S. 
Walsh attacks ‘‘ The Conceited Sex”; C. H. Crandall talks of 
‘The Tendencies of the Turf’; Alvan F. Sanborn classifies 
‘The Reading of Poor Children”; George Stewart speaks of 
“Restless French Canada”; and ‘‘ The Good Government Clubs’’ 
are described by the Secretary of their Council, Preble Tucker. 





Lorp CoLerincg AND Mr. Evarts 


Lord Russell gives the following account of his predecessor’s 
interviews with the great New York lawyer, and with a Chicago 
reporter:— 

** Lord Coleridge :—‘ Pray, Mr. Evarts, how do clients pay their 
lawyers with you?’ Mr. Evarts:—‘ Well, my Lord, they pay a 
retaining fee, it may be $50, or it may be $5,000, or $50,000 
Lord Coleridge : 7‘ Yes; and what does that cover?’ Mr. Evarts: 

—‘ Oh! that is simply the retainer. The rest is paid for as the work 
isdone, and according to the work done." Lord Coleridge :—*‘ Yes, 
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Mr. Evarts, and do clients like that?’ Mr. Evarts:—‘ Not a bit; 
my Lord, not a bit. They generally say, ‘‘I guess, Mr; Evarts, I 
should like to know how deep down [| shall have to go into my 
breeches pocket to see this business through.””’ Lord Coleridge:—. 
‘Yes, what do you say then?’ Mr, Evarts:—‘ Well, my Lordy 1 
have invented a formula which I have found answer very well, 1 
say :—‘‘Sir, or Madame, as the case may be, I cannot undertake 
to say how many judicial errors I shall be called upon to correct 
before I obtain for you final justice,”’ * * * Lord Coleridge 
was a good deal bothered by that product of the nineteeth century, 
the interviewer, and on his way to Chicago one of these gentlemen, 
failing otherwise to draw him out, began to belittle the old country 
in the matter of lakes and rivers and mountains, and even men. 
Lord Coleridge bore it all patiently; finely, the interviewer said :— 
‘I am told, my Lord, you think a great deal of what you call your 
great fire of London. Well, I guess that the conflagration we had 
in the little village of Chicago made your great fire look very small.’ 
To which Lord Coleridge blandly responded :—*‘ Sir, I have every 
reason to believe that the great fire of London was quite as great 
as the people at that time desired.’ ” 
THE READING OF PooR CHIL} REN 

Mr. Alvan F, Sanborn of the Andover House gives the follow- 
ing statistics as to the taste of poor children in literature :— 

‘* Daily association and talk with the children leaves no room 
for doubt that, with their choice allowed free range, fifty per cent, 
of the entire output would have been fairy stories, and at least 
half of the remaining fifty per cent. ‘war books,’ Stories of school 
and home life, manuals of games and sports, funny books, ballads 
and narrative poems, and adaptations of natural and applied sci- 
ence are received with some degree of interest. The old favorites, 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘Swiss Family Robinson,’ ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
‘Tom Brown,’ ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin’ and ‘ Mother Goose’ charm 
here as everywhere. Of the standard novelists Cooper, Scott, 
and Dickens are read, but with no great degree of ardor. 
Calls for special books may often be traced to changes of, pro- 
gramme at the theatres. Thus a temporary demand was created 
for ‘ Oliver Twist,’ ‘ Rip Van Winkle,’ ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ 
‘The Three Musketeers,’ and even for Tennyson's ‘Becket,’ 
The reason for such other special calls as Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
‘Citizen Bonaparte,” Hawthorne’s ‘ House of the Seven Gables,’ 
Scott’s ‘ Marmion,’ the lives of Havelock, Clive, Grattan, and Sir 
Francis Drake, George Eliot's ‘Daniel Deronda,’. and Tom 
Moore's ‘History of Ireland’ can only be surmised. * * * 
It is interesting to note that the girls read boys’ books with avidity, 
while the boys will not knowingly touch girls’ books, . If a boy 
gets a girl's fot home by mistake, he hurries it back with the 
frankest expressions of disgust.”’ 


‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 


PROF, FROUDE begins a series of Great Passions of History with 
‘¢ Anthony and Cleopatra’’; Curtis Brown speaks of ‘The Di- 
version of Niagara’’; Elisa P. Nicholson has a poem, ‘‘ Leah "4 
and there is a description of ‘* The Cosmopolitan's New Home.” 
‘‘Fame” is the name of a poem by John B. Tabb; Napoleon Ney 
writes of ‘‘Mussulman Secret Societies”; William Hamilton 
Gibson contributes a study of ‘‘ A Masquerade of Stamens,” with 
his own illustrations, of course; Max O'Rell talks of ‘* John Bull 
and Company ”’ in the British colonies ; T. C. Crawford has a fanciful 
sketch, ‘‘ The Autobiography of a President”; Florence E. Coates 
contributes a poem, ‘‘‘Israphel”; Murat Halstead talks of his ex- 
periences ‘‘ With an Invading Army” in 1870-71; Mr, Howells 
contributes ‘‘ The Last Letter of the Altrurian”’; and Bram Stoker: 
has a short naval story, ‘‘ The Red Stockade.” The illustrations 
are by Will H, Low, Pierre Cornillier, Charles Toché, F, O, Small 
and F. Lix. 


Joun But In HIs CoLonigs 

Max O’Rell has visited John Bull ‘at home in Canada, Aces 
tralia, New Zealand, India and the Cape, and has reached the. 
following conclusion :— 

‘‘Another conviction that I have acquired in travelling’ is that 
nations are like individuals; when they succeed at something, it 
is ‘because they possess qualities which explain their success, And 
I hope the reader, when he closes these pa 8, will be able to 
explain to himself how the English have su in founding . the 
British Empire. In India is to be seen John Bull Pacha, a 
seigneur followed by gaily-robed servitors who do 
obeisance to him. It is ¢ 
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master in the midst of a subjected 
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people. In the colonies the conquered races have been suppressed. 
In Canada you see John Bull quite at home, busy, fat, and 
flourishing, a pink tip to his nose, and his head snug in a fur cap; 
it is John Bull in a ball. It is the seal. In Australia you see him 
long and lean, nonchalant, happy-go-lucky, his face sunburned, 
his head crowned with a wide-brimmed light felt hat, walking 
with slow tread, his arms pendent, his legs out of -all proportion. 
It is John Bull drawn out, It is the kangaroo, But it is John Bull 
still, John Bull Junior, eating his morning porridge, and living just 
as if he were still in his old island, eating his roast-beef and plum- 
pudding, and washing it down with tea or whisky. He is hardly 
changed at ail.” 





*¢ The Forum ”’ 

‘THE Hon. T. M. CooLey sums up ‘The Lessons of Recent 
Civil Disorders’’; Dr. J. M. Rice speaks of ‘* Teaching by Travel: 
a School Excursion from Indiana to Virginia’; Prof, F. G. Peabody 
considers ‘‘ The Proportion of College-Trained Preachers ” ; Edward, 
Atkinson looks at ‘‘ Present Industrial Problems in the Light of 
History”; the Rev. J. H. Barrows sums-up some ‘‘ Results of 
the Parliament of Religions”; Dr. George F. Shrady speaks of 
‘* The Pay of Physicians and Surgeons "; Frederic Harrison gives 
his estimate of ‘* Macaulay’s Place in Literature’; Purushotam Rao 
Telang descants upon ‘‘ Home-Life in India: Child-Marriage and 
Widows "; Woodrow Wilson takes up the question of ‘‘ Univer- 
sity Training and Citizenship”; J. H. Gore, U. S, Commissioner- 
General to the Antwerp Exposition, talks of ‘‘ The Profit-Sharing 
Labor Unions of Antwerp’; and Jacob A. Riis discusses ‘‘ How 
to Bring Work and Workers Together.” 





Macau.ay's Work 
“Macaulay,” says Mr, Frederic Harrison, ‘‘ may fairly claim to 


have had the greatest body of readers, and to be the most admired ~ 


prose-writer of the Victorian age.” It is little short of half a cen- 
tury, he observes, further, since his famous ‘‘ History ” appeared: 
—‘* The editions of it in England and in America are counted by 
thousands; it has six translations into German, and translations 
into ten other European languages. It made him rich, famous, a 
peer, Has it given him a foremost place in English literature ? 

‘* Here is a case,’ Mr, Harrison continues, ‘‘where the judg- 
ment of the public and the judgment of experts are in striking con- 
trast, Thereaders both of the Old. and of the New World con- 
tinue to give the most practical evidence that thev love his books. 
Macaulay is a rare example of a writer all of whose works are al- 
most equally popular.and believed by many to be equally good. 
‘ Essays,’ ‘ Lays,’ ‘ History,’ ‘ Lives '—all are read by millions: as 
critic, poet, historian, biographer, Macaulay has achieved world- 
wide renown. And yet some of our best critics deny him either 
fine taste, or subtlety, or delicate discrimination, catholic sympath- 
ies, or serene judgment, They say he is always more declaimer 
than thinker—more advocate than judge. The poets deny that 
the ‘ Lays’ are poetry at all. The modern school of scientific his- 
torians déclare that the ‘ History’ is a splendid failure, and proves 
how rotten was the theory on which it was constructed. The pu- 
rists in style shake their heads over his everlasting antitheses, the 
mannerism of violent phrases and the perpetual abuse of paradox. 
His most indulgent friends admit the force of these defects, which 
they usually speak of as his ‘limitations’ or his ‘methods.’ Here, 
indeed, is an opportunity for one of those long-drawn antitheses of 
which Macaulay was so great. a, master. How he would himself 
have revelled in the paradox.” 


Tue VALUE (Fr LirerATure 

‘©The worst possible enemy to society,” says Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson in his article on ‘* University Training and Citizenship,” 
is the man who, with a strong faculty for reasoning and for action, 
is cut loose in his staridards of judgment from the past; and uni- 
versities which train men to use their minds without carefully 
establishing the connection of their théught with that of the past, 
are instruments of social destruction, Of course no man’s thought 
is entirely severed from the past dr ever'can be. But it is worth 
while, ta remember that science is no older than the present century, 
and is apt to despisé old thought. At least its young votaries are: 
not because they are ‘scientists,’ but because they are only scientists. 
They are as much pedants, in their narrowness, as the men trained 
exclusively in the classics, whose thought is all in the past. 

‘* The training that will bring these two extremes together,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘can be obtained by a thorough familiarity with the 
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masterpieces of English thought and with the efforts of human 


genius in the field of institutions. * * * We mistake the ser- 
vice of literature when we regard it as merely esthetic. A litera- 
ture of such variety as our own is nothing less than the annals of 
the best thought of our race upon every topic of life and destiny. 
Even our poets have had an eye for affairs; their visions have been 
of men and deeds. And, as for reading in the literature of insti- 
tutions, no self-governing people can long hold together in order 
and peace without it. It is noteworthy that what remains the 
greatest text-book of English law, invaluabie in spite of all the 
modern changes which have been hurried forward in the century 
since it was written, was written for laymen. Blackstone intended 
his lectures for the gentlemen of England: to enable the men of 
Oxford to take a place of intelligent authority in society when they 
should come into their own. With the spirit of our sane literature 
in us, and the strong flavor of our institutional principles present 
in all that we do or attempt, we shall be broad men enough, be 
our special training, in tools or books, what it may. Without this, 
we can but go astray alike in our private judgments and our public 
functions.” 





‘+The Pall Mall Magazine "’ 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER of this magazine opens with a poem, 
‘Story of a Poppy Leaf,” by Priestly Prime, illustrated by L. 
Linsdell. W. Clark Russell contributes a short story, ‘‘So Un- 
necessary,’’ with illustrations by J. W. West; Poultney Bigelow 
has an article on ‘‘ Paddles and Politics” in Bohemia—mostly 
paddles, illustrated by H. Munchhausen; H. A. Bryden tells a 
South-African story, ‘‘ A Desert Mystery ”; James Mew has some 
amusing verses, ‘‘ Thalia House’; the War Note of the month is 
‘* Dragoon Guards,”’ by Arthur Jule Goodman; Walter Besant be- 
gins a study of ‘‘ Westminster House’; ‘‘The Journalistic In- 
stinct "is a story by ‘‘ Belle’; Gen, Lord Roberts contributes the 
first part of a paper on ‘‘ Wellington,” with illustrations from old 
prints; Edward Manson gives a biographical sketch of ‘‘ Nell 
Gwynn,” with portraits and other contemporary illustrations; 
Henry Herman completes ‘‘The Golden Scytheman”; Ernest 
Hart gives a sketch of the English-born Chereefa of Wazan (Emily 
Keene); H. Rider Haggard begins the story of ‘‘Joan Haste’; 
and Frank R, Stockton ends ‘‘ Pomona’s Travels.’’ The illustra- 
tions are numerous, as usual, the historical ones being of uncom- 
mon interest. 





Lire AND Fiction 

Mr. Zangwill, whose department, ‘‘Without Prejudice,” 
alone is well worth the price of the magazine each month, has 
some fun with Mr. George Moore, and states the novel-writer’s 
case in the following striking way :— 

‘« All novels are written from the novelist’s point.of view. They 
are his vision of the world. They are not life, but individual re- 
fractions of it. The ‘ironical pessimism’ of Thomas Hardy, as 
Grant Allen calls it, is as false as the sentimental optimism of 
Walter Besant or the miso-androus meliorism of Sarah Grand. 
What Hall Caine (in his essay prefixed to Mr. Mackenzie Bell's 
fascinating monograph on Whitehead) happily calls ‘the scenic 
view of life’ of Dickens is no more true than the philosophic view of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. Each is existence viewing itself through 
a single medium. ‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles’ is as false as - 
‘Lorna Doone’ or ‘Plain Tales from the Hills.’ Life, large, 
chaotic, inexpressible, not to be bound down by a formula, peeps 
at itself through the brain of each artist, but eludes photography. 
This is the true inwardness of the Proteus myth, * * * A 
good novel may be made out of bad psychology; indeed, this is 
what most novels are made of, Yet the gentle reader, misled by 
the simulation of life, makes himself miserable over dabs of black 
ink on white paper. The failure of two imaginary beings to unite 
their lives in wedlock brings unhappiness into myriad homes,”’ 





‘¢ TicClure’s Magazine ” 

A PORTRAIT OF Mrs, Robert Louis Stevenson forms the frontis- 
piece of the September A/cC/ure's. Mr. Stevenson tells the story 
of his first book, ‘‘ Treasure Island.” Robert Barr describes /a 
savate in ‘‘ Fighting with Four Fists”; Henry J. W. Dam writes 
of Prof. Berthelot's theory that chemistry will displace agriculture. 
in ‘*Foods in the Year 2,000.”";. Vernon describes Otto Lillien- 
thal's flying machine in ‘‘ The Flying Man”; H. P. Bowditch 


considers the question, ‘‘Are Composite Photographs Typical 
Pictures?’ and Cy Warman shows, in ‘* The Opening of an Em- 
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pire,” how an area of untold riches can be added to the United 
States by the irrigation of the West. ‘‘With Madness in His 
Method,” by Florence L. Guertin, and ‘‘ The Finding of Fingal,"’ 
by Gilbert Parker, are short stories, The Human Documents con- 
sist of pictures of Victorien Sardou and Mme. Janauschek. 
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Mr. Stevenson tells the story of ‘‘ Treasure Island,” and makes 
these observations on first novels in general :— 

‘* Anybody can write a short story—a bad one, I mean—who 
has industry and paper and time enough; but not everyone may 
hope to write even a bad novel. It is the length that kills. The 
accepted novelist may take his novel up and put it down, spend 
days upon it in vain, and write not any more than he makes haste 
to blot. Not so the beginner. Human nature has certain rights; 
instinct—the instinct of self-preservation—forbids that any man 
(cheered and supported by the consciousness of no previous victory) 
should endure the miseries of unsuccessful literary toil beyond a 
period to be measured in weeks, There must be something for 
hope to feed upon. The beginner must have a slant of wind, a 
lucky vein must be running, he must be 1n one of those hours when 
the words come and the phrases balance themselves—even to begin. 
And having begun, what a dread looking forward is that until 
the book shall be accomplished! For so long a time the slant is to 
continue unchanged, the vein to keep running; for so long a time 
you must hold at command the same quality of style; for so longa 
time your puppets are to be always vital, always consistent, always 
vigorous. I remember I used to look, in those days, upon every 
three-volume novel with a sort of veneration, as a feat—not pos- 
sibly of literature—but at least of physical and moral endurance and 
_the courage of Ajax.”’ 


Tue THEORY OF HUMAN FLIGHT 


The following opinions expressed by Herr Lillienthal, the inventor 
of a much-promising flying-machine, are reported in this number :— 

‘* There are still prominent investigators who w#// not see that 
the arched or vaulted wing includes the secret of the art of flight. 
As we came upon the track of this idea, my brother and I, who 
were then young and wholly without means, used to spare from 
our breakfasts, penny by penny, the money to prosecute our inves- 
tigations; and often the ‘struggle for life’ compelled us to inter- 
rupt them indefinitely. While we were devoting every moment 
of our spare time to the solution of the problem, almost everyone 
in Germany regarded the man who would waste his energies in 
such unproductive labor asa fool. * “* * A special commis- 
sion of experts, organized by the state, had, in fact, laid it down 
as a fundamental principle, once for all, that it was zposszble for 
aman to fly. German societies for the promotion of aéronautics 
did not then exist, and those subsequently formed were devoted 
almost entirely to the interests of ballooning. I have always re- 
garded the balloon, and the exclusive attention which it so long at- 
tracted, as a hindrance rather than a help to the development of 
the art of flight. If it had never been invented, it is probable that 
more serious investigations would have been prosecuted towards 
other solutions of the problem, Since the time of Montgolfier 
nearly all practical efforts have been directed to the improvement 
of the balloon. But it has nothing in common with the birds, and 
it is these that we must take as our model and exemplar. What 
we are seeking is the means of free motion in the air, in any di- 
rection. In this the balloon is of no aid; there is no relation be- 
tween the two systems.” 





‘¢The New England Magazine’’ 

** NEWPORT IN THE Revolution,” by C. R. Thurston, opens the 
number ; the article is illustrated. Another paper dealing with the 
same period is ‘‘John Paterson, a Soldier of the Revolution”; 
‘* America through the Spectacles of the Old English Potter,” by 
Edwin A. Barber, deals with the pottery made in England for the 
American market during the fifty years following the Revolution; 
Frank T. Robinson chats of ‘‘ Quaint Essex”; Winfield Thomp- 
son writes of ‘‘ Damariscove,” the famous Maine island; Prof, D. 
“‘D, Slade, who was Parkman's classmate at Harvard, gives his 


feminiscences of the historian in ‘‘In the White Mountains with . 


Francis Parkman in 1841"; and Robert Haversham, the Georgia 
‘of the early part of this century, is the subject of an article 
Lloyd McKim Garrison, There are short stories by Charles 


, Rogers, Edward P. Jackson and others, and a poem by Ed- 
_ ward W. Barnard. ' my ; 
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The Lounger 


Mr. HALL, CAINE—a review of whose latest book, ‘‘ The 
Manxman,”’ will be found on page 132 of this week's Crétic—is 
one of the few authors who look as their readers might expect 
them to, The poet is apt to look like 
a prosperous broker, the political econ- 
omist like a priest. Mr. Caine has the 
intense and earnest expression that one 
would naturally associate with the 
author of ‘*The Scapegoat” and 
‘‘The Manxman.” Mr. Caine is 
something of a recluse, and it is said 
that he has no taste for being lionized, 
He had to be in London for a few 
days after the appearance of ‘* The 
Manxman,” but hid from his friends 
and escaped to his litttle island before 
/ he could be caught. Mr. Caine and 

dei Mr. Kipling are somewhat alike in 
their shrinking from publicity. Only, the one shrinks because he 
is shy, and the other because'he does not wish to be bored. ~ 
ahi ES 


MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS, now in London, has been inter- 
viewed by the Datly Chronicle, which devotes more space to books 
and authors than any other daily paper in that city. Mr. Mat- 
thews lends himself gracefully to the wiles of the' interviewer, and 
we glean a number of interesting notes and comments in the 
course of the interview. One is ‘‘that the demand for British 
books simply as British books is rapidly dying out in America, and 
that many authors whose books sold largely in the days of piracy 
may find that now there is no effective demand for them on the 
other side,” This is a wise-sounding statement, but what does it 
mean ? What ‘‘ British books simply as British books” did we 
ever demand? Don't we read as many British books to-day as we 
ever did ? I think that statistics will prove that we do. We read 
a great many American books, too, but I see no falling-off in the 
demand for the writings of our English cousins, Mr. Matthews 
is so loyal to American authors—or should I say opposed to Eng- 
lish authors ?—that he sometimes out-screeches the Eagle. I do 
not believe that there is the slightest falling-off in the demand for 
English books, no matter what they are accepted ‘‘as.” There 
are probably more American authors published to-day than there 
were fifty years ago, because there are more authors and more 
readers, and the same may be said of British authors, Take any 
publisher's list, and see if we are not getting the best of England 
as well as of our own, 


v 


* * &* 


WHEN SPEAKING OF the magazines, Mr. Matthews is quite 
right. ‘‘It 1s,” he says, ‘ta noteworthy fact that not a single 
English magazine is to be seen on the American bookstalls, as our 
magazines are seen here.”” You may.go to the most remote town 
in England, and if it has a railway station, it has a news-stand, 
and if it has a news-stand, you can buy Harper's, The Century 
and Scribner's there, not only at the same time that you could in 
America, but for the same price— Harper's for a little less, Eng- 
lish people are trying to find out why the American magazines have 
so much larger circulations in England than any of their own. The 
answer is obvious—they are so much better, But why are they so 
much better? Mr. Besant has probably discovered one reason 
when he says, as quoted in last week's Critic :—‘* The English 
editor does too many other things [possibly his salary makes this 
necessary] ;in the States the editor—always a man of proved ability 
—is engaged to give his whole time, all his thoughts, all his ability, 
to the conduct of his paper.” No man can successfully edit a ma- 
gazine with one hand. He must do it with both hands and all his 
might and main. 

*_ * * 

THIS IS AN AGE of pilgrims—as my punning friend would say, 
‘‘a pilgrim-age.”". There are, of course, the religious pilgrims, 
who have been going their various ways for centuries, but it is not 
of these I speak. A new sort has sprung into existence, The 
Cook’s tourists are more or less of this class, but, not including 
them, there are Historical Pilgrims, University Extension Pilgrims, 
and Art Pilgrims—bands of devoted men and women who travel 
about in the summer-time and imbibe information in the course of 
their junketing. Some of the most interesting of these pilgrim 
bands are composed of University Extensionists, one of which has 
recently been visiting the points of interest in this city. They are 
an eager and enthusiastic lot of people who find that there is 
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nothing like travel to open the eyes and expand the mind, A 
smaller band is composed of art-students, men and women, under 
the leadership of Mr. Frank V. Du Mond, a painter of rare 
charm, They are spending their summer at Crécy-en-Brie, an old 
town not many miles from Paris. There they have pitched their 
easels, and are working with the wild delight that seems to be a 
of the art-student’s life. 
in America for five months, and their entire expenses, in- 
cluding passage, board and tuition, amount only to $310, Think 
of what they get for those few hundreds! If they never go again, 
something has come into their lives that nothing hereafter can take 
out. The atmosphere they breathe is not to be found in a new 
country, no matter how picturesque. It comes from the life, the 
traditions of centuries, from ruined castles, from ancient cathedrals, 
from successive schools of art and generations of artists. Happy 
students—and happy and ingenious master! 


* * * 


Mr, R. H. SHERARD has taken a chapter on ‘‘ Alphonse Daudet 
at Home" from the life of the novelist he is writing, and published 
it in The St. James's Budget. t is interesting, for Daudet is an 
interesting man, and Mr. Sheratd 
knows how to ‘‘ write up”’ interesting 
people. Daudet, when in Paris, lives 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, on the 
fourth floor of a house reported to 
have the most elegant staircase in any 
apartment-house in that city. M. 
Daudet’s rooms are not overloaded 
with furniture and bric-a-brac, as are 
those of MM. Dumas and Zola. His 
writing-desk is big and ornamental, . 
and his study looks out over a pleas- 
ant garden. Datudet was very poor 
when he was a boy. His father was pl 
a small tradesman at Nimes, and the™ ~ 
home was a lamentable one. ‘‘I 
have no recollection of home,” he said, ‘‘ which is not a sor- 
rowful one, a recolléction of tears. The baker who refuses bread; 
the servant whose wages could not be paid and who declares that 
she will stay on without wages and becomes familiar in conse- 
quence, and says ‘thou’ to her master; the mother always in 
tears; the father always scolding." Daudet’s brother, Erneste, 
seems to have social ambitions, for he has tried to trace his gene- 
alogy from a noble family. Alphonse is indifferent on the subject. 
He says :—‘‘ Whatever we were at one time, we had come very 
low down in the world when I came into existence, and my child- 
hood was as miserable a one as can be fancied.” 

: x * * 

‘*TO MANY READERS,” says the genial ‘‘ Droch,” writing of 
** Lord Ormont and His Aminta” in Zzfe, ‘‘ this novel will appeal 
as the latest expression of the foremost living writer of fiction in 
English.” My dear sir, are you laboring under the impression 
that Stevenson, Kipling and Barrie are dead ? Then, possibly, though 

not even then, Mr. Meredith will hold the position you 
have thrust upon him, But you are not alone. There are others 
suffering from this delusion, which, like so many delusions, passes 
the comprehension of those not laboring under it. 
* * 


CHICAGO IS A GREAT and growing city, and justly proud of her 
size, wealth, energy, and ready acceptance of all that makes for 
culture. When dwellers in other cities lay undue stress on the 
f roiagd physical side of her development, she promptly resents it. 

et a representative business house, the Michigan Stove Co., when 
it prints a neat, little, condensed guide to the city, as a souvenir of 
the World’s Fair, gives as its first reason for predicting that ‘' Chi- 
cago is destined to be the first city of America’’ the fact that it is 
‘*the largest hog market in the world.” The fact that it has ‘‘the 

li circulation in the world” is only the nineteenth 

~— of confidence in its future. From a pamphlet emanating 

the same source, I learn that Dr. Eliphalet Nott, President 

of Union College from 1804 till 1866, was the inventor of a base- 

burning stove which stood in the experiment room of the College 

from the time when anthracite coal was first used for heating dwel- 
lings, till it was shipped to the World’s Fair in 1893. 


*_ * * 


The Yellow Book certainly gets all the gratuitous advertising it 
deserves, and more, too. As columns of abuse are of more com- 
- mercial value than columns of silence, neither the editors nor pub- 
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lishers can find fault with its reception. 


It has attracted attention. 
The Yellow Book has brought in the yellow gold, and its purpose 
is fulfilled. This, which | clip from The Westminster Budget, is 
the sort of amusing thing it calls forth :— 
“’'T was Lane and Mathews who arose 
And raked the green young studios 


To give the world a start. 
They filled a flaring ‘ Yellow Book,’ 
Then clamoured to the Public, ‘ Look! 
Here’s Literature—and Art!’ 


‘* And there were harpies, lank and lean, 
With snouts mysteriously obscene ; 
And squeaking youths cried ‘Damn!’ 
And bragged of callow sins, with ‘Oh! 
If my mamma could only know 
How bold, how bad I am!’ 


‘Some said ‘ How clever!’ some ‘ How vile!’ 
The man of sense, ’twixt yawn and smile, 
Just voted it a bore. 
That ‘ Yellow Book,’ of meanings dim, 
A yellow nuisance was to him, , 
And it was nothing more.” 


Boston Letter 


THAT THE LAST YEARS of Francis H. Underwood's life were 
embittered by the feeling that he was not thoroughly appreciated 
in his native State, is made certain by letters which Arthur War- 
ren, now in England, received from him and last week sent to this 
side of the water. That Mr. Underwood, however, made several 
unjust statements in these letters, is equally certain. It is prob- 
able that his temperament was too sensitive; that he thought he 
detected neglect where nothing of the kind was intended. He 
seemed to feel that he had outgrown Boston’s world, that his old 
friends had forgotten him, and that the younger generation would 
not take him up. The facts were that he returned to a busy, 
bustling city, and, failing to leap again into prominence, supposed 
that the cold shoulder had been turned upon him. Asa fact, how- 
ever, his words were always accepted with esteem, his opinions 
valued highly, and his writings welcomed by the critical with favor ; 
only, he did not reach the highest notch of popularity. And yet he 
felt so sensitively his failure to arouse more enthusiasm, that he 
declared that, if he returned again to America after his second con- 
sulship, he would give up Boston and reside in New York. 

Writing in his personal letter to Mr, Warren about ‘* Quabbin,” 
Mr. Underwood quoted what a number of prominent authors had 
said about his work, adding :—‘‘ 1 suppose I can truthfully say that no 
other American book in five years has had the quality and quantity 
of praise which ‘ Quabbin’ has received, It is in bad taste for me 
to be writing this, but I have no literary friends. I am old, and 
have outgrown them.” And then he fired a hot shot into the 
newspapers and the American magazines. -Some of the papers, he 
said, had a bad habit of making conventional notices of books, 
meaning nothing and making no impression; one paper ‘‘ sent 
one of its Amazons, who exploited the book by picking out passa- 
ges and bits.”” He added :—‘’ Did you ever think about American 
magazines ? Not one of them will give a notice of a book which 
is not published by the publishers of the magazine.” This latter 
statement is not absolutely true. It was also unjust for Mr. Un- 
derwood to speak about his publishers as ‘‘ allowing his book to 
go tothe dogs.” Asa fact they did everything possible for the 
work—more, probably, than he realized. And simply because 

‘*Quabbin ”’ did not touch the general public, he thought that his 
publishers were to blame. It was a work naturally attractive to 
the literary world, and to lovers of natural, faithful description. 
But the publishers probably knew better than its author that it 
would not reach the masses. There is one interesting statement 
in this letter of Mr. Underwood's, showing the care he took in 
preparing the work. ‘‘ Quabbin,” he said, cost him two years of 
labor ; part of the story was written four or five times, and no part 
Jess than three times. The manuscript itself was type-written 
twice, 

How sore Mr, Underwood felt is shown by this quotation from 
another letter:—‘t When I returned to Boston, now two years 
ago, hardly a man remained whom I had known. _ Besides, it 
was reported that I wore gaiters and had acquired a British man- 
ner and accent. I had little time to renew old friendships, for ! 
was poor (had met with losses), and was at work on new books to 
refill my purse. Three books were published in the fifteen months 
that I was there. My old friends were mostly dead, and the new 





generation either made game of me or wholly neglected me.” 
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And then he had grape and canister to pour out against one man, 
well known in the Boston literary world. One paper, he said, was 
friendly, but ‘‘it would not have been if F. S had been 
at home. That Ishmaelite has banged me for every book I have 
written in 20 years, because I did not follow his dictatory advice 
when I made my ‘ Handbook of American Authors.’ I suppose 
few men have suffered so much from his abuse—which is saying a 
good deal." And he closed with these prophetic words :—‘‘I 
trust at the end of my consulate to find some other resting-place 
than Boston.” It is sad to think that Mr. Underwood so misun- 
derstood Boston, and so misunderstood the sentiment of his friends 
here. He was over-sensitive. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has been well remembered of 
late in the wills of rich people. Arthur Rotch, the well-known 
architect, of whose death I wrote last week, gave $25,000 to the 
institution, in which he always took deep interest, and which he 
served as Trustee. The Museum has also received, by the will of 
the late James W. Page, $30,000, to provide an income to enable 
proficient pupils of the institution to study art in Europe for two 
years. The gift is, however, dependent upon the raising of an 
additional $10,000 within five years. The death of Mary W. 
Hyde releases the property left by her husband, George W. Hyde. 
He left $14,000 for the erection of a statue of Rufus Choate, and 
$20,000 for a public library at Brookfield.: The remainder of his 
property, estimated at nearly $50,000, is to go to the Art Museum. 
Mr. Denio, who died recently, also left the Museum $50,000, pay- 
able upon the death of his wife. Besides these larger gifts there 
have been a number of small ones, of which, however, I will men- 
tion but one, That is a china punch-bowl and salver, given by 
Miss Belinda L. Randall, of Roxbury, a descendant of Samuel 
Adams. The bowl was given by the Marquis of Lafayette to 
Adams, and was presented to Miss Randall by the latter. It is a 
curious affair on account of its decoration, Lafayette’s coat-of-arms 
being drawn upon it in the odd style of the Chinese artist. A por- 
trait of the second Mrs. Samuel Adams was also given to the Mu- 
seum by Miss Randall, 

Very sudden, indeed, was the announcement of Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter’s death, The sad news was the first intimation here of 
her illness. Indeed, a friend of mine, who called upon her last 
Thursday evening at her island home, told me that she then 
appeared to be in the best of health—and in the best of ‘spirits 
also. It was neuralgia of the heart that carried her away at 
midnight on Sunday. She had been ill for two days, but, to all 
outward appearance, not dangerously so. 

BosTON, Aug. 28, 1894. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 


London Letter 


IF EVER LONDON can be justly said to be empty, it might be 
described as in that condition during the present week. Society 
went down a good month ago, of course, and now the literary world 
has followed; and those of us who are left in London in August 
find that, if the weather is less intolerable than in the torrid sum- 
mer of 1893, the clubs are no less deserted and amusement as far 
to seek. As for those still less fortunate whose duty is the con- 
veyance of news, we are indeed in a parlous state. Where there 
is no event, there is no history; where there are none to gossip, 
there can be but little prophecy, and I confess that I have seldom 
known a duller time in town than that through which we are 
passing at the present moment. At the same time there come 
Occasionally rumors of the forthcoming publishing season to en- 
liven us; and, as I have already hinted, the autumn and spring 
seem likely to be peculiarly prolific in volumes of memoirs and 
reminiscences. Among them will be a life of Sir Andrew Clark, 
which will be of peculiar interest because Mr. Gladstone will con- 
tribute to it an appreciation of the great physician, founded (it is 
unnecessary to add) on a singularly close and intimate acquaintance, 
Even more interesting to the general reader will be the memoir of 
Maria Edgeworth, which is being prepared by her stepmother, and 
which Mr. Edward Arnold hopes to have ready before Christmas, 
This entertaining biography will contain reminiscences of Sir 
Walter Scott, Byron, Hallam, Lockhart, Mme. de Stael and many 
others, and, if the material has only been used to advantage, it 
Ought to be one of the most valuable memoirs of recent years, 
Far less valuable, of course, from a literary point of view, but still 
of attraction to the journalist and the Bohemian, will be Mr. John 
Hollingshead’s ‘‘ My Lifetime,” which will make a later appearance, 
Some time in 1895. The makers of fiction and of the drama, 
_ Specially those of the last generation, have passed through Mr. 
_ Hollingshead’s ken; he has new stories, it is said, of Dickens and 
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of Thackeray, of Phelps and of Disraeli, and presumably will have 
much to say of the growth of the New Burlesque which, in the old 
days of the Gaiety, he himself did so much to foster, 

Perhaps, however, the best piece of news this week is the an- . 
nouncement that Mr. Shadwell of Oriel College, Oxford, is going 
to make a collection of the scattered writings of Mr. Walter Pater, 
with a view to preserving everything that deserves permanent re- 
cognition. Mr, Shadwell is eminently competent to undertake the 
difficult and delicate task, and the performance of it will earn him 
the gratitude of all lovers of good literature. Itis also proposed 
to evolve a memoir of Pater from a series of appreciations from the 
hands of the various friends who were best acquainted with him in 
private life. Such a selection will be no easy one, for Mr. Pater’s 
kindly interest in all attempts toward good work led him to give 
much personal assistance and many evidences of encouragement 
to a very large number of the young literary men of the day—all 
of whom, it is to be presumed, will be anxious to add their tribute. 
As yet, I believe, nothing has been settled in the matter; the idea 
is merely in the air, 

With the end of next month we may definitely expect Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson’s new volume of ‘‘Eighteenth-Century Vignettes,” 
which are already, I believe, in the press, There are to be thir- 
teen essays in all, dedicated to Mr. Walter Besant. A limited 
large-paper edition will also be issued, Mr, Dobson's brother-in- 
letters, Mr. Edmund Gosse, will probably be a little later with his 
new book of poems. It will bear the pretty and fanciful title of 
‘¢In Russet and Silver,;’’ a name which implies that Mr. Gosse re- 
There will be a 
number of verses hitherto unpublished, as well as those which have 
appeared in Zhe Athenaeum and other periodicals during the last 
eight or nine years, 

Some time ago I mentioned in these columfs that Mr, Harry 
Furniss had seceded from the ranks of Punch and was project- 
ing a humorous weekly of his own. For the last few months he 
has been hard at work carrying his plans into execution, and has 
just registered a limited liability company under the style of ‘‘ Lika 
Joko, Limited,” to work the paper, the first number of which will 
appear shortly, But before it takes London by storm, Mr. C. N, 
Williamson, the late editor of Black and Waite, will float his new 
illustrated paper, Ze Hour, upon which he has been occupied for 
a long while. Truly, the varieties of journalism are endless. 

Among the fiction of the forthcoming season, Mr, Walter Be- 
sant’s work will hold a conspicuous place. His volume of short 
stories, ‘‘ In Deacon’s Orders,” will be ready in October; he has 
also on the stocks ‘‘ Beyond the Dreams of Avarice,” in three vol- 
umes, and, in a different mood, a collection of social essays, to 
be named ‘‘As We Are: As We May Be.” All these books, 
I understand, will see the light during the course of the next twelve 
months. Something of asensation, moreover, is promised in the 
shape of a full-length novel by Mrs. Mona Caird in which, after 
considerable silence, she will return to the charge with a re-state- 
ment of her views upon the marriage problem, This story with a 
purpose is to be called ‘‘ The Daughters of Danaus,” and is pro- 
mised for the end of September.- Another book which is likely to 
be noteworthy will proceed from the pen of Mr. James Baker, 
whose ‘‘ Mark Tillotson”’ has attracted so much favorable attention, 
It is entitled ‘‘The Forgotten Great Englishman,” and is, as its 
title suggests, historical in character. George Egerton (Mrs. Clair- 
monte) has also finished another collection of short stories, charac- 
teristically termed ‘‘ Discords,’’ which is to be among the publi- 
cations of the coming autumn. 

It will be interesting to hear the degree of success which attends 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s delivery of the Lowell lectures in Boston. 
Mr. Brooke is one of the few clergymen in London who have a fol- 
lowing entirely their own. Some years ago he was a pastor of the 
Church of England, but, finding certain of the doctrines difficult of 
acceptance, he migrated to Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, where 
he practically instituted a sect of his own. At one time his serv- 
ices were enormously attended; latterly, I believe, there has been 
a falling-off. In the morning of Sunday his sermon is theological, 
in the evening literary, and it is from these latter that he has re- 
drawn most of the material which has gone to the making of those 
critical works for which he is justly established in high repute. His 
latest volume, a study of Tennyson, has had ‘considerable success 
in this country, and speedily passed into a second edition. Without 
being in any sense a great critic, he has always something luminous 
and suggestive to say of his subject, and it will be surprising if 
American audiences do not raise him into some of the popularity 
which he enjoys in the mother country, 

I hear that Mr. Hall Caine is the daily recipient of enthusias~ 
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tic congratulations upon ‘‘ The Manxman,” and that his literary 
brothers are practically unanimous in declaring this magnificent 
novel to be one of the greatest triumphs of the creative art produced 

" during the present century. The result of its success will not stop 
» short at fame, either. The men of the market are ready to give 
for the serial rights of his novel no less than twice the sum he has 
as yet obtained, and the competition among editors will be lively 
during the next few months, until Mr. Caine has signed away the 
possession of his next serial. No doubt, in America, too, there 
will be an equal enthusiasm. It is a great hour for Mr, Caine, 
and one deserved 


LONDON, Aug. 18, 1894. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


‘** The Gods, Some Mortals,’’ etc. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


We have noticed a paragraph in your issue of the 11th in respect 
-of ‘John Oliver Hobbes,’’ which contains statements that are 
hardly correct. It is true that she has nearly ‘‘ finished a novel 
of the regulation size,” but there is no truth in your statement that 

‘* The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord Wickenham "’ (such is the 
title), which is the author’s longest and most considerable effort, ‘‘will 
be published in London by Mr. Unwin and probably by the 
Messrs. Appleton in New York.” Both the English and the 
American rights are in our hands. We intend to publish the book 
here in one volume, We may add that, up to the time of writing, 
we have made no arrangement whatever as to the issue in Amer- 
ica, HENRY & Co. 

6 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, Aug. 22, 1894. 





The Bicentennial of Halle-Wittenberg 


THE LIVES of great institutions of learning are calculated not by 
ordinary years but by decades, generations and cycles. The cel- 
ebration of a university’s birthday, therefore, is a moment not of 
everyday occurrence, but is an event that marks an epoch, or signi- 
fies a distinct advance toward maturity in the knowledge of man- 
kind and in the history of the world’s culture and civilization. 
Such a birthday has just been celebrated by the University of 
Halle, a seat of learning whose influence and reputation have 
spread over the world. On August 1, 2, 3 and 4, this University, 
which bears thé official title Die hinigliche vereinigte Friedrichs- 
Universitat Halle- Wittenberg, celebrated with appropriate cer- 

~emony and pomp the two-hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 
Representatives not alone from Germany but from every great 
nation were present to participate in this jubilee as a festival of im- 
portance in university annals. The University, moreover, is one 
that is especially attended by students of philosophy, theology, 
medicine and jurisprudence from America, and eleven American 
‘colleges sent delegates as representatives. Among the gifts which 
were presented on the occasion was a handsome memorial in the 
form of a testimonial, to which were attached the signatures of 
nearly a hundred literary and professional men from the United 
States, who had received instruction within the*halls of Halle, and 
who took this opportunity to express both their hearty congratula- 
tions and their grateful acknowledgments to the noble institution as 
Alma ‘Mater. 

The University of Halle was more or less the child of the Re- 
formation, an outgrowth of the resultant freer thought created in 
the intellectual and religious world.’ The anniversary now cel- 
-ebrated is that of the institution’s foundation in 1694, when the 
University was incorporated by Frederick III., last Elector of 
Brandenburg and first King of Prussia. It was dedicated on his 
birthday, and the designation ‘‘ Fridericiana,” which it still bears, 
is a token of grateful remembrance of the founder. The basis of 
the University, however, had already been laid by two men des- 
tined for fame: the eminent jurist Thomasius, and the distinguished 
theologian and philanthropist August Hermann Francke. The 
liberality of their views—esteemed too liberal for the times—had 
dfawn both these scholars from elsewhere to Halle, where more 
freedom of thought was te be found, and where on the small 
cornerstone of the existing High School they laid the first founda- 
tions for the edifice of the time-honored University. Both these 
men served as professors to represent their respective faculties, and 
it was not tong before the faculties of philosophy and medicine also 
were manned and equipped. From that day to the present, in- 
- cluding the late world-renowned surgeon Volkmann, whose statue 
was unveiled as part of the ceremonies, the University of Halle has 
ever numbered on its rolls some of the most distinguished names 
‘Of the learned world. In 1817 it received further strength from 
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having the old-renowned University of Wittenberg incorporated 
into its faculty; and from that year dates the present official title 
which recognizes the institution as the united University of Halle- 
Wittenberg. Two centuries ago the modest sum of about $5000 
sufficed for the annual needs of the infant university; to-day the 
annual income and expenditures could hardly be reckoned at less 
than $3,500,000. The college buildings are situated in the midst 
of the city itselfi—a town famous in the Middle Ages for its salt 
works, and at present a city of over 100,000 inhabitants. The 
clinical buildings are especially fine and serve as a model for other 
universities, 

The city looked its brightest to do honor to the jubilee dnd to 
welcome the guests that came from all parts of the college world 
to offer their gifts, good wishes and congratulations on the festive 
occasion. The streets, hung with flags and lined with eager on- 
lookers, presented a holiday appearance towards evening, on Aug. 
1, when Prince Albrecht of Prussia, representative of the Em- 
peror, arrived to take part in the ceremonies. The students of 
the University, in their gala-colored silk corps-suits and characteris- 
tic tiny round student-caps perching on the side of the head, were 
ready at the station to meet his Highness. With banners and 
parade-swords, and with torches in hand, they led the way as the 
imperial representative was received by the Rector Magnificus, 
Prof. D. Beyschlag’ of the Theological Faculty. ‘ 

On the following morning, Aug. 2, after service at the Cathedral 
and an address by the University Chaplain, the Faculty and hono- 
rary guests proceeded to the great hall of the University, where 
Prince Albrecht formally delivered Emperor William’s message of 
good wishes and presented to the University the portrait which his 
Majesty had had painted for the occasion. Delegates from the 
universities and colleges of many nations then offered their saluta- 
tions, gifts and remembrances; all of which were received by 
Rector Beyschlag in a series of brief acknowledgments unsurpassed 
for charm of tone, readiness of thought and aptness of expres- 
sion, 

Equally interesting was the third day of the celebration. As the 
festal procession of college dignitaries and invited guests marched 
in full regalia of university attire to the old church in the market- 
place, the citizens from the thronged windows gave expressions of 
welcome by showers of roses that almost recalled the days of 
knight-errantry in a medieval town. It was quite charming to see 
more than one grave scholar laying formality aside for the moment, 
in striving to catch some dainty floral prize. At the church the 
commemorative address was delivered. by the Rector, and the 
University took advantage of the occasion to bestow honor alike 
upon distinguished scholars and upon herself by conferring degrees 
upon a number of men of foremost rank for learning. Among 
these was the name of the American, President Francis A. Walker, 
of the Ethnological Institute of Massachusetts, honored for his con- 
tributions in the field of statistics. Nor last nor least in the list 
was found Germany's most famous scientist, Helmholtz; and with 
the honor of his degree was added the heartfelt and hopeful wish 
for the recovery of his now failing health. 

The sterner side of the celebration, however, was not unrelieved 
by lighter elements. The afternoon river-party on the Saale, the 
evening display of fireworks, for which thanks were due to the 
Mayor and citizens of Halle, the University banquet with its toasts 
from many lands, as well as the evening devoted to a great ‘‘ Bier- 
kommers” in true German university fashion—were all pleasant 
features of the festivities. 

The last day of the jubilee was spent in a visit to Halle’s sister- 
university city, Wittenberg. Many were the associations called up 
by the visit to this medieval town—that well-spring of the Refor- 
mation, whose name will ever be connected alike with the world’s 
most famous professor, Martin Luther, and the world’s most 
famous student, Hamlet, as one of the speeches happily ex- 
pressed it. And as the great assemblage parted, with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and regret, all felt that the occasion was one 
they would long remember, and of which the University of Halle- 
Wittenberg might rightly be proud, as a jewel in the crown of her 
still growing fame. 


BERLIN, Aug. 16, 1894. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 





THE Edinburgh Edition of Mr. Stevenson’s novels (Scribner) 
will dontain some early papers of his, such as ‘‘The Philosophy 
of an Umbrella,” ‘‘ The Pentland Rising,” written in 1866, his un- 
signed contributions to The Portfolio, and a part of the suppressed 
account of his voyage to the United States as a steerage passenger, 
‘*a journey,” says The Athenem, ‘‘ which nearly ended the author's 
life.” 




















Septmber 1, 1894 


Celia Thaxter 


CELIA LAIGHTON THAXTER died suddenly on Aug. 26, at 
Appledore House, Isles of Shoals. She was born at Portsmouth, 
N. H., June 29, 1836, and spent the years of her childhood and 
youth on Appledore Island, where her father tended the lighthouse, 
and where, in 1851, she married Levi Lincoln Thaxter, the inter- 
preter of Browning's poetry. The greater part of her life there- 
after was also passed ia her island home, and from it and the’sur- 
rounding sea she drew the inspiration that gives so distinctive and 
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refreshing*a quality to her verse. Her works are ‘‘ Poems” (1872), 
‘* Among the Isles of Shoals,” in part a history of her early life 
(1873), ‘* Drift-Weed” (1879), ‘‘ Poems for Children” (1884), 

. **The Cruise of the ‘ Mystery,’ and Other Poems” (1886), and 
‘* An Island Garden” (1894). During several years of her married 
life Mrs. Thaxter spent part of her time in Boston, but since her 
husband’s death she had settled permanently among the flowers of 
the Island Garden of which she wrote with so much love, and sev- 
ered all connection with the outside world, The portrait presented 
herewith is from the 7rzbune. 





The Drama 
‘‘The Victoria Cross ’’ 

Mr. PAUL M. POTTER wrote this play to suit Mr. Sothern’s 
qualities as an actor, and we are afraid that he has succeeded a 
little too well. The play fits the actor, no doubt, but it fits him 
like a glove that is too tight: it suggests an over-careful study of 
all the situations and climaxes, tricks and devices that were most 
effective in the popular young actor’s former plays; and the play- 
goer who is well acquainted with Mr. Sothern’s repertory can easily 
recognize some of the approaching climaxes in the early stages of 
their development, which detracts, of course, from the effect pro- 
duced. Still, the play has much in its favor. The plot is dramatic, 
its background picturesque. To the popularity of Mr. Kipling’s 
stories we owe, no doubt, more or less indirectly the selection of 
an outpost in the Himalayas as the scene of action, and the 
military tenor ‘of the play; and there is a family likeness between 
his frisky widow and the dramatist’s Mrs. Bonamy Price. From 
this no charge of plagiarism should be inferred. On the contrary, 
the play is entirely Mr. Potter's own; only, experienced hand that 
he is, he saw the picturesque opportunities for scene-painter and cos- 
tumer, of which Mr, Sothern’s m er has made such excellent use. 

The story is soon told. Ralph Seton, V. C. (Mr. Sothern), late 
of the Ninth Lancers, but now a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land by command of his rich clerical grandfather, is sent'by the 
Bishop of Calcutta to Rampore, a native state in the Himalayas, 
at the request of the resident Government agent’s sister, who is a 
lady with proselytizing proclivities. The agent, Gen. Sir Allan 
Strathallan, is an Anglo-Indian of the old type, believing in a high 
hand and a short shrift. He has antagonized the natives in many 


ways, and everything is ripe for revolt when he starts, on Christmas ' 


day, on an expedition against the hill tribes, leaving his daughter 
Joan, his sister and his two nieces in the care of Ralph Seton, and 
of two of the latter's military friends. Ahmedodllah, the Vizier of the 
Nawab of Rampore, has prepared everything for the rising, and is 
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anxious only to gain possession of Joan, whom he has wooed in 
vain, Seton, who is his rival and has insulted him, is doomed; 
and the widow, who lives in luxury without visible sources of in- 
come, is forced to become the native official’s accomplice. Gen, 
Strathallan’s expedition is cut to pieces, and the bungalow, with its 
small garrison of Englishmen and a few natives, beleaguered b 
the blood-intoxicated Sepoys. The cowardice of Gerald Strathal- 
lan, the General's son, is responsible for much, and he disappears, 
afraid to meet his father, who returns, alone of all his troops, to 
find that all is lost. Heaccuses his absent son, but Seton takes 
upon himself the guilt, and the old warrior tears from his breast 
the Victoria Cross, declaring him unworthy to bear it. The third 
act ends with the unexpected arrival of the English troops. 

Mr. Sothern dances Sir Roger de Coverley with a broken arm, 
takes upon himself the stigma of cowardice that should rest upon 
the brother of the girl he loves, stands upon a wall to let the na- 
tives shoot at him, and does various other noble things natural 
with stage heroes; only, he does more of them than is usual in one 
play. Still, to the many people who go to see Mr. Sothern in all 
his parts, ‘‘ The Victoria Cross” will be satisfactory in every way; 
in fact, with judicious revision it may be made to deserve a good 
run. Mr. Potter should give his attention especially to the serious 
part of Act III., and suppress his evident predilection for the farci- 
cal when writing comedy. The scenery is superb, and a passing 
word of praise may be given to Mr. Lawrence's tastefpl costume as 
Ahmedoollah, the Vizier. The acting was catiainotort throughout. 





‘* A’ Night Off” at Daly’s 

THE RETURN of Mr, Daly’s company to its own home after a 
long absence abroad was enough of an attraction to draw a large 
audience to Daly’s Theatre on Monday night. The play, ‘‘A 
Night Off,” is an old favorite, and is just the sort of play for an 
August season. It served to reintroduce such old friends as Mrs. 
G. H. Gilbert, Mr. James Lewis and Mr. Leclercq, the two form- 
er being received with an amount of applause that must have been 
almost embarrassing even to actors so accustomed to it, Of Mrs. 
Gilbert it may be truly said that age cannot wither her nor custom 
stale her infinite variety. She is as sparkling and as sprightly to- 
day as she was twenty-five years ago, when she joined Mr. Daly’s 
company of comedians. The same may be said of Mr. Lewis, 
whose humor bubbles with perennial freshness, It is not what he 
says, but the way he says it, that makes Mr. Lewis unique. It is 
his intense earnestness that causes the tears of laughter to roll 
down one’s cheeks, 

Mr. Daly’s company has been greatly strengthened by the ac- 
quisition of Mr, Henry Dixey, who made his first appearance in 
its ranks on Monday night. The Marcus Brutus Snap of that gen- 
tleman was as neat a bit of comedy acting as has been seen in this 
city in a long time. No one who saw it is likely to forget the way 
he ‘‘ discovered ” the letter lying ‘‘ centre stage.” Mr. Dixey has 
now an opportunity to makea reputation for himself such as he was 
not likely to make in farces of the character of ‘‘ Adonis.’’ It is said 
that he always wished an opportunity to play ‘‘the legitimate,” 
and it looks as if he were going to make the most of it. Miss 
Rehan was not in the cast of ‘* A Night Off ’’"—a fact which Miss 
Percy Haswell did not allow us to forget. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

THE funeral services of the late George Inness, the landscape 
painter, were held in the Council Room of the National Academy 
of Design on August 23. Mr. Inness was a Swedenborgian, and 
the proceedings were carried out in accordance with the usage of 
that faith, The coffin was covered with flowers and backed bya 
screen of foliage. A bronze bust of the dead artist, the work of his 
son-in-law, Mr. J. S. Hartley, was placed at its foot. Among the 
many artists who were present were Messrs John Lafarge, Thomas 
Moran, Walter Shirlaw, George Inness, Jr., J. S. Hartley, F. §, 
Church and George H. Story. 

—D. Appleton & Co. announce that Dr, Mombert, author of 
‘Charles the Great” and for a number of years American Chap- 
lain at Dresden, will issue this autumn ‘‘ Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna,” a critical and interpretative study, embellished with 
photogravures made after the original at Dresden, and the related 
paintings in the Berberini, Pitti and Bologna Galleries, for the 
first time printed together, in a quarto ¢dition de luxe, containing 
also about sixty pages of letter-press. 
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Notes 
TEN YEARS AGO The Critic celebrated Dr, Holmes’s seventy- 
fifth birthday in a number that contained tributes to the Autocrat 
from Matthew Arnold, Louisa Alcott, Dr. Bartol, Prof. Boyesen, 
Phillips Brooks, James Freeman Clarke, John Burroughs, Rose 
Terry Cooke, Christopher P. Cranch, Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Edward Eggleston, John Fiske, Richard Watson Gilder, O. B. 
Frothingham, Edward Everett Hale, Austin Dobson, Edmund 
Gosse, Bret Harte, Dr. William T. Harris, Lord Houghton, Paul 
Hayne, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Dr. Hedge, Mr. Stedman, Mrs. 
Stowe, Edith M. Thomas, Maurice Thompson, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Mr, Whittier and many others. Since that day several 
members of this brillant host have left us, and their memory 
mingles a touch of melancholy with the pride all America feels in 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and the affection it bears to him, who, on 
Aug. 29, celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday. In the Boston 
Advertiser it is said that the Autocrat is looking well, walks a 
mile every morning, and drives a dozen miles every afternoon. 
He is quoted as saying :— : 

“The burden of years sits lightly upon me as compared with 
the weight it seems to many less advanced in age than myself. 
But after three score years and twenty, the encroachments of time 
make themselves felt with rapidly increasing progress, When 
one can no longer hear the lark, when he can no longer recognize 
the faces he passes in the street, when he has to watch his steps, 
when it becomes more and more difficult for him to recall names, 
he is reminded at every movement that he must spare himself, or 
Nature will not ering A the penalties she exacts for overtaxing 
his declining powers. The twelfth septennial’period has always 
seemed to me as one of the natural boundaries of life. One who 
has lived to complete his eighty-fifth year has had his full share, 
even of an old man’s allowance. Whatever is granted is a prod- 
igal indulgence on the part of nature. 

* T am often asked whether I am writing my autobiography, to 
which my answer is: I am in the habit of dictating many of, my 
recollections, some of my thoughts and opinions, to my secretary, 
who has, in this way, accumulated a considerable mass of notes, 
Many of these will be interesting tomy family and intimates, 
some of them, perhaps, to a wider public if I shouldsee fit to make 
use of them, or leave them to be made use of by others, It is the 
one thing a person long past the active period of life can do with 
ease and pleasure; and, in the midst of much that might as well, 
perhaps, perish with the writer, will, not improbably, be found 
memoranda deserving of parmanent record.” 

—A new volume of Miss Agnes Repplier’s essays, ‘‘In the 
Dozy Hours, and Other Papers,” is announced by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, It is pleasant to know that such good literature as 
Miss Repplier writes has a commercial as well as a literary value, 
and that her little books are in constant demand. 


—Mr. W. J. Linton, who is equally well known as author and 
wood-engraver, has written a volume of recollections called 
‘* Threescore Years and Ten ” (1820-90), which the Scribners 
have in press. During this period Mr. Linton lived both in Eng- 
land, which is his home, and in America, in close intercourse with 
most of the interesting people of the day, so that the book prom- 
ises to be one of anecdote and reminiscence that is something more 
than gossip. 

—‘‘My Lady Rotha,” a story of the Thirty Years War, by 
Stanley J, Weyman, will be published next week by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

—An interesting volume in the Badminton library will be on 
“* Dancing,” by Mrs, Lilly Grove, a lady who has been giving a 
series of interesting lectures on this subject in London, which she 
illustrated by giving the dances of all times and countries herself. 
Mrs, Grove expects to lecture in the United States this fall and 
winter. 

—Mr. Crawford’s story, ‘* Love in Idleness,” will be profusely 
illustrated with reproductions from photographs of actual scenes 
at Bar Harbor. 

—In The Critic's notice of his death last week, the statement 
was made that Mr. Eugene Lawrence ‘‘ graduated from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York in 1841,” This should have been the 
University of the City of New York, writes a subscriber. 

—From the Nueva Antologia we learn that M. Camille Saint- 
Saéns has published in Paris a volume called ‘‘ Problém et 
Mystéres,” : 

—In the review of Tom Hall's ‘‘ When Hearts Are Trumps,” in 
The Critic of Aug. 4, protest was made against the expression 
**knickerbockered knees,” which, though it may be harsh, is 
otherwise unobjectionable. Mr. Hall wrote ‘‘ knickerbocked,” and 
so did the protesting reviewer; but the printer knew better. 
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—G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish at once Part II. of ‘‘ Social 
England,”’ continuing the narrative to the death of Henry VII. 


—The Putmans are preparing a limited edition of Horace Wal- 
pole’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Reign of King George the Third.” Only 
260 copies will be offered for sale in America, 25 of them with 
proofs of the illustrations on India-paper. The edition will con- 
tain 16 portraits in photogravure, mostly from paintings never 
before reproduced. These Memoirs were first published by Sir 
Denis Lemarchant, Bart., and are now re-edited by G. F. Rus- 
sell Barker. Another holiday book in the Putnam Press is Irv- 
ing’s ‘‘ Sketch-Book "the Van Tassel Edition, uniform with the 
holiday editions of ‘‘The Alhambra,” ‘‘ Granada” and ‘‘ Knick- 
erbocker.” The two volumes will be printed from new type, with 
portraits and 32 illustrations. 


—A new edition of Mrs, Oliphant’s ‘‘ Makers of Florence”’ is 
coming from the Macmillans in September, in four volumes intend- 
ed for separate distribution, one each being devoted to Dante, 
Savonarola, the Castle Builders and the Piagnoni painters. 


—Mr. John Codman Ropes, author of ‘‘ The Army under Pope ” 
and ‘‘ The Campaign of Waterloo,” has written for the Putnams 
‘*The Story of the Civil War,”’ which is to be completed in three 
octavo volumes, each complete in itself, with maps and battle plans. 
Mr. Ropes’s MS. is printed in bold, clear type, and bound in plain, 
strong binding before going to the publisher, This is an expen- 
sive luxury, which few authors can afford, but it must be a delight 
to the printer, no less than to the manuscript reader, These man- 
uscript volumes are printed from type, not plates, and different 
type is used by the publisher in printing the book. 


—‘'The Altar of Earth” is an English story by a new writer, 
of which Mr. Heinemann is the London publisher. Its American 
publishers, the Putnams, consider that it is the work of an author 
with a bright future. 


—Some years ago anovel called ‘‘ A Village Tragedy ” was pub- 
lished in England, the author of which was Mrs. M. C. Woods. 
The book ‘attracted a good deal of attention, but failed in gaining 
popularity, owing to its unpleasant ending. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
is said to have remarked, after reading the book, that, if a great 
novel of English country-life was to be written, Mrs. Woods would 
be its author, For some time it seemed as though Mrs. Woods 
would not venture again into literature, but she has at last done 
so, and the result is a novel called ‘‘ The Vagabonds,” which Mac- 
millan & Co. will soon publish. 

—Macmillan & Co. have in press a ‘‘ History of Rome to the 
Battle of Actium,” by Evelyn Shirley Shuckburgh, M.A. The 
book is .founded throughout on the ancient authorities, whose 
names are placed at the end of each chapter, as likely to be useful 
to students, 


—Diana Clifford Kimber, Assistant Superintendent of the New 
York City Training School at Blackwell’s Island, has compiled a 
‘* Text-Book of Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses,’’ which Mac- 
millan & Ce. will soon publish, The author has spent several 
years and much trouble in preparing notes on this subject for class- 
teaching, and now has put them into shape, believing that they 
may prove useful in schools. 

—Miss Anna Fuller has almost ready for publication by the 
Putnams ‘‘Peak and Prairie : From a Colorado Sketch-Book.” 
Her ‘‘ Literary Courtship,” by the way, has been one of the best- 
selling stories of the last two or three years, People have appreci- 
ated its conciseness and gentle humor. 

—Mr. William C. Howells, father of Mr. W. D. Howells, the 
author, died at Jefferson, Ohio, on Tuesday, at the age of eighty- 
eight years. For twenty-five years he edited the Ashtabula (O.) 
Sentinel, and for ten had charge of the Hamilton (O.) /ntelligencer. 
He served in the Ohio Senate in 1864-65; in 1874 became Consul 


at Quebec, and four years later at Toronto, where he remained 
five years, 


—Mr. Du Maurier is saidto be engaged upon a third novel, 
which will be finished in the course of a year, and will first see the 
light in Harper's Magazine. Mr. Du Maurier, by the way, will 
be surprised to learn from the September Current Literature, that 
‘in the thirties” he was ‘‘a small American child,” and lived 
near Union Square, New York. He will be even more surprised 
to learn that he, ‘‘ the young American, at the age of twelve, went 
to London.” Mr. Du Maurier, as well as the rest of the world, 
has been laboring under the impression that he was born in Paris, 


but Mr. Edmund Picton makes an American of him. While we: 
should be delighted to claim Mr. Du Maurier as a fellow-country-: 


man, we do not, in the light of facts, see how we can do so. 
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—Mr. George Haven Putnam has received the degree of M. A, 
from Bowdoin College, an honor which the same institution paid 
-to his father and his grandfather before him. 


—A volume of selected poems of Sidney Lanier is announced by 


the Scribners. It will be edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Morgan Calloway, Jr., whose intention it is to introduce Lanier’s 

ms to ‘* wider circles than hitherto,” especially among the stu- 
-dents of high schools and colleges. The introduction will give a 
sketch of Lamier’s life and a critical study of his poetry, and there 
will be a complete bibliography and a portrait. 


Publications Received 


pater: t L. ag Annals of Horticulture. *$:. Orange Judd Co. 
The Water Baer and Other Stories. $1.25. Harper & Bros. 

Dorie’ A A. %. Micah mores Harper & Bros. 

‘Doyle, A.C. Micah ‘ke (Adapted for School Uae). oe 

ongmans, Green & Co, 

Fiske, J. a tery ot of he United States. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Flower, B Time. 25¢. Arena Pub. Co. 
Foster, G. E. Chorckee Literature. Boston: G. E. Littlefield. 


Tish. 


Irish }. V. Treasured Faouphts. 
i arper & Bros. 


anvier, T. V. In Old New York 
Jona M. Eyes Like the Sea. Tri, by R.N. Bain. $1. 
G. P, Putnam's Sons. 


Columbus. .t F, V. Irish 
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—The Scribners announce Mr. Gladstone’s translations of the 
‘* Odes of Horace, and the Carmen Seculare,” the fruits of some of 
the few leisure moments of his busy life. They will publish, also, 
J. A. Froude’s ‘‘ Life and Letters of Erasmus,” which is arousing 
so much anticipatory curiosity. 


—‘‘ The Woman's Book,” which the Scribners will publish soon 
in their subscription department, covers almost every topic of in- 
terest to women and has a list of contributors that vouches for the 


interest of the text, while the illustrations bear the names of some 4 


of the best-known English and American artists. 


King, Rufus, Life and Correspondence of. Ed. by C. R, tie. Vol. L. $s, 
1 


tnam's Sons. 
Monroe, K. The Fur-Seal’s Tooth. Harper & Bros. 
G. H. ‘The Artificial Mother. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 





P., G. 

Piatt, S. Poems. 2 — $3.50. 
Ponslevi, P. Sagdel 

Putnam-Jacobi, Found and -- 50c. 





Scott, W. Count Robert of Paris. “5 ‘Macmillan & Co. 
Spofford, A. P. ¢ Scarlet POPPY: oni se Stories. Harper & Bros 
Stuart-Wortley YI; The Grouse. $1.7 ngsmans, Green & Co, 
Tomlinson, E. Yap’ he Search for Andrew Field. Shepard. 


$1.50. Lee 
Turner, E.S. Seven Little Australians. = Ward, Lock & Bowden. 
Williams. F. H. Walt Whitman as Deliver 


Phila.: Walt "Whitman Fellowship Papers: 4. 
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The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
ESTABLISHED 1881 BY J. L. & J. B. GILDER 


Cette excellente revue, THE CritTic.—Ze 
Livre (Paris). 


The first literary journal in America,— 
London Academy. 


By far the best journal of its class in the 
country.—Buffalo Express. 


Undeniably the best literary review in 
the United States. - Boston Globe. 


Entitled to a liberal support from the 
friends of literature.— Zhe Churchman, 


A positive and indispensable part of Am- 
erican literature — Springfield Republican. 


Well sustains its reputation as the first 
literary journal in America.—Mew York 
World, 


Has earned a right to live by the excel- 
lence and variety of its materials,—Har- 
per’s Monthly. 


Has to-day a stronger hold than ever 
upon the American world of letters.— 
Chicago Standard. 


Has made itself known in America by 
the independence and ability of its utter- 
ances.—Notes and Queries. 


Tue Critic has made its power felt and 
respected—a power which has never been 
abused.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Its editors are to be congratulated on the 
brightness as well as the substantial value 
‘ of its pages.— The Christian Advocate. 


An absolute necessity to all who wish to 
keep themselves thoroughly informed upon 
the current literature of the day.—Chicago 
Interior. . 


We congratulate our sprightly contem- 
porary both on the success already achieved 
and the promise of increased prosperity for 
the future, — Chicago Dial. 


Your just criticisms of current literature 
save me many times the cost of THE CriTIC 
by keeping me from buying worthless pub- 
lications.— W. B. H., Racine, Wis, 


Tue Critic is too good to part with; I 
must go without something else in order to 
secure it, andsoIsend you my check for 
$3 for the next year.—/. &. D , New York, 


We congratulate our New York contem- 

rary THE CRITIC upon the improvements 
K hes effected in its appearance since the 
beginning of the year.—London Literary 
World. 


Has achieved a commanding success with 
its learned and scholarly book-reviews, and 
its always entertaining news of authors and 
new publications.—Aing’s Handbook of New 
York City. ts 


The bound volumes of THE Critic afford 
every half year the best and compactest 
literary: record that a public or private li- 
brary can put on its shelves. There is no 
other publication in America that rivals 
THE Critic in its field.—Vew York Sun. 


Single copies, 10 cents. 


THE CRITIC CO., 


$3 a year, in advance, 


Mr. Curtis 


THE Critic depends for the just—and 
we hope assured—success which it has 
achieved upon the ability with which it is 
edited, upon the tact with which public 
sentiment and interest are perceived and 
upon the skill with which the books for re- 
view and the writers of the reviews are 
selected.—George, William Curtis, in Har- 
per's Monthly. 

Dr. Storrs 


You may certainly publish any words 
which I have heretofore written in com- 
mendation of THe Critic, and add to 
them, if you wish, that my reading of it 
since they were written has only heightened 
my esteem of its attractiveness and value. 
May it reach that ever larger success and 
influence which it deserves.—fichard S. 
Storrs. 


Bishop Potter 


It is so thoroughly just, sodiscriminating, 
so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, 
candid and open-minded criticism, that one 
cannot but be proud and glad that so 
good and helpful a journal is winning its 
way to the wider recognition and esteem 
which it so abundantly deserves,— Bishop 
Henry C. Potter. 


Mr, Stedman 


It is no small success to have established 
THE Critic. We could not now get along 
very well without it. You maintain a high 
and impartial standard of criticism, and 
have brought out the talentof new and ex- 
cellent writers. —Zdmund Clarence Stedman. 


President Gilman 
I have been a reader of Tue Gritic for a 
long time past, and I like its catholicity, 
its enterprise, and its readiness to encour- 
age good work in literature and science, as 
well as in the fine arts.—President D. C. 
Gilman, Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. Vincent 
For one who desires a current report from 
the active world of letters, there is no guide 
so full, scholarly and satisfactory as THE 
Critic, — Chancellor J. H, Vincent, Chautau- 
qua University. 


Dr. Schaff 


I have kept Tue Critic from the begin- 
ning, and find it a useful summary of the 
literature of the day, in-the spirit of a fair 
and independent criticism.—PAil/p Schaff. 


Dr. Shaw 


No paper that I receive seems to me to 
possess so completely the readable quality 
as THE CriTIC.—Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of 
the Review of Reviews. 


Dr. Hedge 


The most impartial, as it is, in my judg- 
ment, the ablest critical journal in the 
land.—Frederic H. Hedge. 


Mr. Whittier 


I enclose three dollars for TH Critic 
for the coming year. I find it a welcome 
visitor.—/John G. Whittier. 


Well-written and instructive.—Mew Vork 
Evening Post. 


The leading American literary weekly.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 


It is certainly a notable success in jour- 
nalism.— Springfield Republican, 


Thereis no literary journal in the country 
that approaches it.—Mew York Times, 


Always eminently readable, clear and 
incisive.—Mew Orleans Times-Democrat. 


That admirable literary weekly, so well 
known now to the world of letters. — Boston 
Journal. 


Kate Field's Washington rejoices in the 
good fortune of Tux CRITIC and its editors, 
—K, F.'s W. 


Its criticisms are always fair and never 
crabbed.—Max UO’ Rell, in+‘' Brother Jona- 
than and His Continent.” 


The criterion of all that is sincere and 
worthy in purpose and commendable in 
execution of the literary product of the 
time.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The success of THE CRITIC is a success of 
its methods, and these methods indicate a 
new departure for literary criticism in this 
country.—A tanta Constitution. 


THE CRITIC is easily the best literary au- 
— in this country, and it is a valuable 
as well as an entertaining companion to 
lawyers in their leisure hours.—A/bany Law 
Journal, 


Since the beginning of the present year 
the paper has appeared in a new dress of 
type, and illustrations have been intro- 
duced to brighten up its pages.—JDoston 
Traveller. 


Tue Critic holds a pre-eminence among 
distinctively American literary journals 
which has been earned by many years of 
careful and conscientious work.— 7 he Chris- 
tian Union. 


To me and to my daughters it is beyond 
rice as a reading journal. Its light and 
its side-lights are a kind of library for us, 
who can afford to purchase but little, if any, 
popular literature—/. M., Port Deposit, Md. 


One need not always agree with its point 
of view to appreciate the vivacity, pun- 
gency, ard ability of its criticisms, and the 
skill and judgment which characterize its 
editorial management. It ought to have 
its place on the table of every libyary in the 
country.— Zhe Christian Union. 


Friends of THe’Critic—and who is not 
its friend?—will be glad to learn that the 
business control of that paper bas at last 
got into the hands of its founders and ed- 
itors, Miss Jeannette L. Gilder and her 
brother Joseph B. Gilder. For a dozen 
years the Gilders have worked faithfully 
and to good purpose to make THE CRITIC 
what it is.—New York Sun. 


Send $1 for a four months’ trial trip. 


287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 





Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


S CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ AGEncy. 





inf 


NEW YORK CITY 


. New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive. 
THE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WILL RE-OPEN OCTOBER 3. 








An Agency If it merely a fhengg gy — _ 
bout them is something, but if it is asked to 
agiuate That cousmumnend s teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more, Ours Recommends 
. 
C, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y, 








CALIFORNIA 
San Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
S TWENTY-NINTH YEAR. 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 








New York City, 18g Lenox Ave., near r1gth St. 


‘ ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON, 
M Freneh and English School for Girls. 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





2084 Fifth Avenue (Formerly at — Madison Ave.), New 
York. Re-opens Oct. ad. F. H. Grecory, E. P, Gerry, 
Principals. 
5s West on Street, 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. 
A few boarding pupils taken. Opens October 3. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE, 


At a great Reduction from Publisher? Prices, 


Send usa Postal Card, naming any Book you may dee 
sire, and we will quote price by return mail, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 





CONNECTICUT 


IOCESAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CHESHIRE. 
1oIst year opens Sept. 1% 
Thorough preparation for College or Business, 
REV. JAMES STODDARD, Principal. 





D 


Hartford (in the suburbs.) 

OODSIDE SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. _ Every 
advantage for culture, study and health, New 
Gymnasium. NuMBER LimiTep. Year commences 

Sept. 2oth, 1894. Miss SARAH J. SMITH, Principal. 





THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Drrecror, 


Special Summer Term 
"7 ai, 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S Institute for Girls. 
York City. Primary and College Preparatory courses, 

New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 
nasium. Careful attention to morals and manners. 22d year. 


CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY, 
Conn. College Preparatory. > & Courses. French, 
German, Art, Music. Rev. J. B. MCLEAN. 

Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL, Twentieth 
S ear, opens Sept. 19, 1894. The Rev. Francis T. 


USSELL, 
Principal. 


44 miles from New 








M. A., Rector. Miss Mary R, HILLarp, 





g from June rst to SerpTremBeR 5TH, to the 
agp od of which the attention of musical students 
in out-of-town colleges, seminaries, etc., etc., and pupils, 
in hee enjoyment of a vacation period, is particularly 
invited. 





| 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 

T. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, Advent term of the Fifty-Third School Year 
will begin Sept. 20, 1894. Special attention paid to 

Physical Culture and mygeme, 








Address the Rector, 
ev. B. Smepes, D.D, 








OHIO 





ILLINOIS 


The OREAD of SEMINARY 
at Mr. Carro.t, Itt. FREE. Send for it, 





COLLEGE, New Athens, O., 


FRANKLIN begins oth yr. Sept. 3. Board 


tuition, furnished room and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a wk. ; total 








NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

ME MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, FRENCH and 
German Boarding and Day School. College Prepa- 
ration, Art and Music. 
Apply for circulars. 











NEW YORK . 
Albany, New York. 





tion of Bishop Doane. Choice of four courses of stud 





Ss‘ AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Under the direc- 


for graduation. Special studies may be taken, or a full 
. collegiate course. For catalogue address 


Miss E. W. Boyn, Principal, 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
Courses of Study. Location beautiful and health- 
c 





ful. New building with modern improvements, 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 
ec. 





Buffalo, N. Y., 284 Delaware Avenue. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fourth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F, Hartt, Principal. 





Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 
NEY YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Col. C. J. Wricnt, President. 





Manlius, N. Y. 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL. 
Next term begins Sept. roth, 1894. Apply to 
WM, VERBECK, President. 





Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Twenty-ninth year will begin September 22d, 1894. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley.” es 


cost, $135 a yr.; 8 courses; no saloons; cheapest, safest, best. 
Catal ree. W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 





Painesville, Ohio, - 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school, 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal, 

















FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are being made to our list. TEXT 
BOOKS, GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the acquire- 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 


Catalogues and Lists on application. Subscriptions t 
all perjodicals, pplication. Subscriptions to 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 


Jf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or do0ks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 

Importations promptly made, 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Send for price tists. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Av,, New York City. 
H, WILLIAMS 


195 West rorn Street, New York. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
volumes or single numbers. 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS, 
Wiiuiam Evarts Benjamin, 22 E, 16th St., New York, 
Catalogues issued continually. 

PAPER by the POUND, and envelo 

lower price, than by quires, 


~ 
Pp ces marked, on receipt of roc, 
ne stationery, 851-853 











Sets, 








, Govan quan, 
mples, a es- 
WH. R.’ JENKINS, 
ixth Ave., (48th St.), N. Y. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 


Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 








CATALOGUE No. ¥ being a fresh lot of Odds and Ends 
selected from the {ter Junk Shop of A. S. Clark, 34 
Park Row, New York, ready. , 





} Pri ipals 








Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street, 

A THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Peeke. 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 

+] 

ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, 

BUSTLETON, near Philadelphia, Pa, 
trated catalogue. 
CHAS. H,. STROUT, 
Greek Newspaper “Atlantis.” 
Published Weekly at 

“No college or acudemical class complete, without 

the Greek Newspaper.” 

approaching that of Xenophon. It gives the latest ar- 

chmologica intelligence, the political news and progress 

From the rst September, 1894, the subscription price will 
be reduced from $5.00 to $2.50 per annum for Professors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL FoR Twenty Giris. Under the charge of 

$300 a year, Address Mme. H, CLerc, 

A high-class Preparatory School for boys, Illus- 

F. E. MOULTON, 

Nos. 2 & 4 STONE ST., NEW YORK. 

The “ Atlantis "’ is written in the purest Greek language 
of modern Greece and of the U. S, 
Students of Greek, Clergymen, Colleges and Libraries, 





RIVERVIEW . ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


S9TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov. 
ernment Academies, Business. U. S. Army officer 
detailed at by Secretary of War. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 





Peekskill, New York. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 
Gist Year, Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


Miss Howe's School for Girls 
Tuk Castie, Tarrytown-on-Hudson; 





Among the large number of eminent ek Scholars and 
Profi on our subscription list are Prof, A, C. Mer- 
riam of . Tolman of Van- 


derbilt University, Prof. J. Irving Manatt of Brown Uni- 

versity, Prof. Horace A, Hoffman of Indiana foe Sey 3 

Prof. James Parsons of University of Penna., 

Mathews of Newark High School, Prof. N, 

of Colgate University ; L, Blanton of Lex- 

ington, Ky., Prof. W. R. Bridgman of Lake Forest, Ill., 

Prof. W. W. Sm inity Hall, , Pa., 

Prof, C. F. Brackett of Princeton College, ° 

Quinn, Rev. James F. 

+, Hon, U. S, Senator George 

—‘* Specimen copies free.” 


Columbia Prot J Prof, H, C 





ese 





College Preparation. Post-Graduate Courses, 





or publishers, at moderate prices. 
k-English ani English-Greek dictionaries and other 
Greek books. 





GARDEN AND FOREST 


A Journal of Horticulture, Landscape 
Art and Forestry. 
‘A year’s reading of GARDEN AND Forgst is 
an education.”—Boston Evening Transcript, 
Beautifully Miustrated. Published Weekly. 
$4.00 a Year, 
SPECIMEN COPY ON APPLICATION, 


BOUND VOLUMES for 1888-80-90, $10 each. 
BOUND VOLUMES for 1801-02-98, - $6 each. 


Carriage prepaid to any part of the United States 
ions or Canada, 


GARDEN AND FOREST -PUBLISHING C0., 


Tribune Building, New York. 


Boston, U. S, A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 








BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 
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GOOD READING 


Miss Hurd: An Enigma 


By Anna Katuarine Green, author of 
‘*The Leavenworth Case,” etc., etc. Be- 
ing No. 2 of the Hudson Library. A 
series of good fiction, by authors from 
each side of the Atlantic. Bi-monthly 
issues. Entered as second-class matter. 
Per number, so cts.; yearly subscriptions, 
$3.00, The volumes of the Hudson Li- 
brary are also issued in a library edition, 
in cloth covers, price $1.00 (nearly ready) 


“ke 


An Altar of Earth 


By Tuymo. Monx. With frontispiece by 
McCulloch. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. (Nearly 
ready.) 


Found and Lost 


By Mary Purnam-Jaconi, Being No, 2 in 
the Autonym Library. Issued in co- 
operation with Mr, Unwin of London, 

Copyrighted for the United States. Ob- 

long 24mo, limp cloth, each 50 cts. 

«The books that form or will form this series 
are of the now very popular oblong shape, easily 
carried in the coat pocket, printed on fine paper 
in clear, large type. In the make-up of the vol- 
umes there is nothing to be desired, and if the 
contents are of equal excellence then they will 
become most popular.”— Boston Times. 


Lesser’s Daughter 


By “Anprew Dean.” Being No. 3 in the 
Incognito Library. Oblong 24mo, limp 
“cloth, each 50 cts. 


A Husband of No Importance 


By ‘‘Rira,.” Being No. 4 of the Incog; 
nito Library. Oblong 24mo, limp cloth, 
each socts. (Nearly Ready.) 


Peak and Prairie 


From a Colorado Sketch-Book. By ANNA 
Fu wer, author of ‘Pratt Portraits,” ‘‘A 
Literary Courtship,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 
uniform with ‘‘A Literary Courtship,” 
with a frontispiece by Louis Loeb, $1.00. 


No Enemy. (But Himself.) 
’ By Exsert G. Hupsarp, author of “One 
Day,” “Forbes of Harvard,” etc, With 
28 full-page illustrations, 12mo, $1.50, 


Eyes Like the Sea 


By Maurice Joxar (the great Hungarian 
Novelist), An Autobiographical Romance, 
Translated from the Hungarian by Nisbet 
Bain. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Descriptive prospectuses of the ‘* Story of the 

_ Nations” and the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations,” and 
quarterly “ Notes,” giving full descriptions of 
the season's publications, sent on application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
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J = 
Ascrélchy pen may balk a thought 
or spoil 4 paSe Tadella Alloyed Zink 
Pens write readily and steadily. 
SO Founiiion ah Vas silo, 


WW 2S Cr.S 1.25 BORES. SAMPLE CARDS 15S STYLES 
WOCTS, AT YOUR STATIONERS OR BY MAIL POST PAID. 
TADELLA PEN C2 74 Sth Av. NEW YORK 


September Atlantic 


Contains, Among Other Attractions; 
XXVI_-XXIX. Mar. 





PHILIP AND HIS WIFE. 

garet Deland. 

Rus In UrBE. LZaith M. Thomas. 

O.p Boston MARY; A REMEMBRANCE. [o- 

siah Flynt. 

AN ONONDAGA MOTHER AND CHILD. Duncan 

Campbell Scott, 

THE K.iDNAPPED BRIDE, 

Catherwood, 

THE RELIGION OF GOTAMA BupDHA. William 

Davies. 

FoR THEIR BRETHREN’S SAKE. 
ard Pierce. 

Up CHEVEDALE AND Down AGAIN. Charles 
Stewart Davison. 

Ave ATQUE VALE. Graham R. Tomson. 

FROM THE REPORTS OF THE PLATO CLUB. In 
Two Parts. Part One, Herbert Austin Aikens. 

TANTE CAT’RINETTE. ate Chopin. 

A MORNING AT THE OLD SuGAR MILL. #rad- 
ford Torrey. 

AN ENTERPRISING SCHOLAR. Harriet Waters 
Preston and Louise Dodge. 

A READING IN THE LETTERS OF JoHN KEarTs. 
Leon H. Vincent. 


THe New STORM AND STRESS IN GERMANY. 
Kuno Francke. 


Mary Hartwell 


Grace How- 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar, 





One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.50. 





27 & 29 West 23d St., New York 









AL 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking ee Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 


WHY ARE 


KNOX 





HATS 


THE BEST? 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 


KNOX HATS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


194 Firrn Ave. 
ane Senean tt New York. 


340 Futon Street, Brooktyn, 
193 State Street, Cuicaco. 


2 to 15 Days’ Pleasure Tours. 


Forty-eight pages, six maps, describes fifty tours 
costing from three to thirty dollars. A copy will be 
sent free, postpaid to any address, on receipt of two 
2-cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


A Book of Books for 2 Stamps. 


A copy of the ‘Illustrated Catalogue” of the 
** Four-Track Series,” New York Central Books and 
Etchings, the only book of its kind ever published, 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent 
stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


Fishing in the Thousand Islands, 


Fifty-six pages, beautifully illustrated, nine maps 
showing exact location of the fish ; full information, with 
numerous accurate illustrations of tackle, etc., will be 
sent to any address free, postpaid, on receipt of five 
2-cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOM), 
Fifth Ave. and’ oth St., is open every week day from 


to A, M, to 5 P. M. 
Exhibition of rare books ; two galleries of paintings. 





























THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


Admission Free. No Tickets required. 





